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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is designed to serve as a resource for 
Alaskan district-level administrators in charge of planning, 
implementing and monitoring districtwide student assessment programs. 
The information is divided into 10 chapters, including: (1) aligning 
assessment with curriculum and instruction; (2) planning an 
assessment program; (3) administering assessment programs; (4) 
involving constituent groups in assessment decision making; (5) 
selecting appropriate tests; (6) interpreting and using test results; 
(7) testing costs; (8) reporting assessment results; (9) keeping 
records; and (10) integrating statewide assessment with local 
assessment programs. Each chapter acts as a separate docisment with 
several articles relating to the overall topic. Nine chapters have 
separate sheets containing checklists and questionnaires. Additional 
references are listed at the end of each chapter. (JAZ) 
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Introduction 



■ Why Develop en Aeeeeemeat 
Handbook 



■ The Need for e Prmctical 
Resonree 



■ Defining Aeeesement 



■ What the Handbook 
€k>ntaltte • • • 



■ And What's Been Left 
Ont • • • 



Why Develop an Assessment 
Handbook? 

Why do we need this handbook? What do I need to 
know about assessment that I don t alread}- under- 
stand? For that matter, why should I be concerned 
with the issue of assessment at all .^ In this section 
we'll give an over\'iew of the handbook which will help 
you to answer these questions. 

Good assessment is essential to effective instructional 
planning, diagnosis of students' strengths and weak- 
nesses, proper placement of students in specialized 
programs, and evaluation of curriculum, student 
achievement and educational programs. However, 
many of those responsible for selecting, using, and in- 
terpreting tests and their results have had little formal 
training or guidance in assessment. 

To complicate the issue, today s administrators face a 
difficult educational paradox. With the growing de- 
mand for educational accountability has come increas- 
ing pressure to test. Lei s find out. the public has 
said, whether schools are really doini^ their job. Vet at 
the same time, tests and test administration proce- 
dures have fallen under ever more critical scrutiny. 
Are they really measuring anything important? Are 
they too difficult? Too easy?' Biased? Are teachers 
teaching to the test? Should they be? Arc results be- 
ing used correctly and effectively? .And are the costs of 
testing justified? 

The Need for a Practical 
Resource 

Given the pressures for accountability and the recog- 
nized need fot accurate information on students per- 
formance, how can educational administrators set 
realistic goals for testing and ensure that they have 
the proper resources to do the job? How can adminis- 
trators meet the informational needs of all the groups 
they ser\-e in a defensible, cost effective manner? 

Administrators who have sought help in answering 
these questions have frequently been frustrated by the 
limited resources available. Professional assistance 
can be expensive and difficult to arrange. Textbooks 
are generally technical, weighted down with statistical 
tables and jargon virtually guaranteed to intimidate 
and confuse anyone who is not already a testing spe- 
cialist. 
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The Alaska Department of Education, recognizing the 
need for practical, useful information, has sponsored 
development of this handbook. It is a nontechnical 
guide, designed to meet the needs of the educational 
administrator who wants understandable, concise, 
easily accessible information relating to test selection, 
development, administration, and interpretation. It is 
assumed that the primary audience for the handbook 
is district level administrators with responsibility for 
planning, conducting, and reporting the results of as- 
sessment. However, many of the corjcepts presented 
may also be of interest to school level administrators 
and teachers who play a role in local assessments. 

The purpose of the handbook is not to train users as 
testing specialists; it is rather to make them cpmfort- 
able with the concepts they need to understand to 
conduct valid, reliable assessments. You do not need 
a background in testing to use this handbook. You 
need only a serious interest in exploring the advan- 
tages and limitations of various kinds of tests, and in 
using tests more effectively to improve education. 

Defining Assessment 

The focus of this handbook is assessmeru. A simple 
statement-but what, ir* fact, do we mean when we use 
the term assessment? A simple classroom test? An 
elaborate standardized test series? Assessment, test- 
ing and evaluation: Are they pretty much synony- 
mous? Or are there important differences? 

The terms assessment, test and evaluation are fre- 
quently used interchangeably, but in fact there are 
important differences. Test is the narrowest of the 
terms. It denotes the presentation of a specific set of 
questions to be answered, a task to be performed, or a 
problem to be r:solved. A test is tangible (or at least 
observable) and structured, and it can be adminis- 
tered within a relatively limited period of time. 

Assessment is much more encompassing. While test- 
ing is a part of assessment, it is but one approach to- 
ward measuring significant characteristics about 
individuals or groups. Other valuable information 
might be gathered through informal rating scales, ob- 
servations of various types, individual interviews, or 
reviews of a student's background or previous perfor- 
mance. All these methods for gathering data should 
be considered important components of assessment. 
In addition, the term assessment is often used to refer 
to a planned program of testing. This latter meaning 
of assessment is the one embraced in this handbook 
and so on the following pages "assessment'' and 
"testing" are both used to imply planned programs of 
testing rather than single administrations of individ- 
ual tests. A district's assessment program might in- 
clude plans for administering anywhere from one to a 
dozen or more tests over some extended period. Used 
in this sense, the term includes, by implication, test 
planning, design and administration. 

Evaluation, as the word itself suggests, refers to mak- 
ing a value Judgment about the implications of as- 
sessment data. While assessment involves obtaining 



performance data through a variety of means, evalua- 
tion goes a step further-interpreting that data from 
an informed perspective. Although the handbook in- 
cludes some material on interpretation of assessment 
results, other facets of evaluatioi* are not included 
here. 

In summary, the purpose of testing is to provide one 
isolated glimpse-analogous to taking a picture with a 
camera-of how a student or group of students is per- 
forming at a specific time with respect to specific 
skills. The purpose of assessment is to provide more 
comprehensive data on student performance through 
several administrations of the same test or equivalent 
tests, through administration of test batteries, or 
through various datu gathering approaches. And the 
purpose of evaluation is to make value judgments 
about the results provided through assessment. 

A word of caution here: Testing, assessment and 
evaluation are strongly interdependent; the quality of 
one affects the quality of the others. Good tests com- 
prising sound items based on curriculum-related ob- 
jectives strengthen assessment; and well planned 
assessment, in turn, increases the probability of accu- 
rate evaluation by providing sufficient and valid data. 

What the Handbook Contains... 

As noted, the focus of this handbook is assessment. 
Because tests are such an integral part of assessment 
programs, they will be discussed in some detail. 
Other forms of assessment will be mentioned as well, 
1 hough with less emphasis. But evaluation will not be 
covered in the handbook. Good assessment proce- 
dures are a necessary— but not sufficient— requirement 
for good evaluation. Those other necessary require- 
ments are beyond the scope of the handbook. 

The information which is included in the handbook is 
divided into ten chapters, as follows: 

1. aligning assessment with curriculum and in- 
struction 

2. planning assessment programs 

3. administering assessment programs 

4. involving constituent groups in assessment deci- 
sion making 

5. selecting appropriate tests 

6. interpreting and using results 

7. testing costs 

8. reporting assessment results 

9. keeping records 

10. integrating statewide assessment with local as- 
sessment programs 

Each chapter is a standalone document with several 
articles related to the overall topic. References for fur- 
ther information on the topic are included on page 4 
of each chapter. Pages A and B in each chapter con- 
tain checklists, graphics and other aids that district 
administrators might find appropriate for reproduc- 
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tion and use with other district staff. 

The titles of all articles are listed in the shaded box 
on the first page of each chapter. What if your con- 
cern doesn't seem to be covered in the titles? It may 
still be included in the handbook: perhaps it's listed 
under a title different from what you expected. Check 
the Glossary/Index at the end of the handbook. There 
you'll find definitions of all major terms and concepts 
listed with chapter references. The index allows you 
to use the handbook much the same way you'd use an 
encyclopedia to look up any topic of interest. 

And What's Been Left Out... 

Now that we've shown 3^ou the kinds of issues ad- 
dressed h\ this handbook, it's time to mention briefly 
what is not included. "Testing" is a large umbrella 
(and "assessment" is even bigger) covering everything 
from the classroom spelling test to College Board ex- 
ams. Our purpose in this handbook is to address the 
major issues related to the assessment of student 
achievement: the measurement of a student's knowl- 
edge or proficiency in some specific content area. 
Measures of intelligence or aptitude are not covered 
here, for several reasons. 

First, such tests merit special consideration, and in- 
depth coverage of the production and use of such tests 
would require a book in itself. Second, aptitude test- 
ing (or IQ testing) is a highly controversial issue. Cur- 
rent thinking increasingly suggests that aptitude is 
not a fixed or constant characteristic, but subject to 
change in response to many factors, such as instruc- 
tion and home environment. The potential for abuse 
and inappropriate use of such data is great, and rig- 
orous special training is generally required to interpret 
these tests correctly. And third, but equally impor- 
tant, the primary priority for most districts is profi- 
ciency testing rather than aptitude testing. 

Similarly, individually administered assessment mea- 
sures are not discussed in the handbook. Rather, all 
comments relate to group administered instruments. 
This decision has been reached for much the same 
reasons that aptitude measures are not discussed- 
namely. that (1) specialists (e.g.. counselors, psycholo- 
gists) are required to interpret these test results and 
(2) by far the major part of any district's assessment 
program is based on group administered achievement 
tests. 

Finally, the handbook does not attempt to cover the 
specifics of testing to meet federal and state require- 
ments. There is, to be sure, a lot of testing done to 
meet the regulations of various programs. In fact, the 
funding itself is often contingent on providing appro- 
priate test results to the funding agency. But the 
theory and requirements of that type of testing are too 
specific to be appropriate in this general handbook. 
In addition, most of the regulatory agencies have al- 
ready provided some sort of testing support specific to 
their requirements. For example, for over ten years, 
the federal government has spent several million dol- 
lars a year to assist people with testing for Title I (now 



Chapter 1). special education, migrant education and 
the like. Such assistance is far greater than can be 
provided through this handbook. So while you may 
find occasional references to the role testing plays in 
these programs, you'll have to use other resources to 
get the details of these mandatory testing programs. 

The handbook authors have made every effort to ad- 
dress the issues on which administrators most need 
information in order to do their jobs well. We hope 
you'll find both the selection of topics and the discus- 
sions appropriate and useful. After you've had an 
opportunity to use the handbook for a short while, 
we'll be sending you a feedback form to ask what you 
think of the handbook and what topics should be 
included in handbook updates. In fact, if you learn 
that important topics are missing, we hope you'll take 
the time to let us know. Write the Division of 
Educational Program Support at the Department of 
Education. Pouch F, Juneau. Alaska 99811 or call 
(907)465-2900. 



The People Who Made the Project 

One of the earliest tasks of the handbook development 
was the formation of a ten-member Assessment Hand- 
book Advisory Group to assist the Department and its 
contractor in making decisions about content, format 
and appropi late audiences. The group comprises five 
district staff (at! of whom serve as District Testing 
Representatives for the Alaska Statewide Assessment), 
a member of the State Board of Education, two repre- 
sentatives of Alaska's professional educators associa- 
tions and two staff of the Department of Education. 
The Advisory Group members are: 

Wally Berard, North Slope 

Dave Dossett, Southeast Island 

Mary Francis. Fairbanks North Star 

Chris Robinson. Southwest Region 

Fred Stofflet, Anchorage 

Sue Hull, Fairbanks (representing the State Board 
of Education) 



Happen 

Jeff Ivey, Anchorage (representing the Alaska 
Council of School Administrators) 

Gayle Pierce. Anchorage (representing NEA-Alaska) 

Myra Howe, Department of Education (special edu- 
cation) 

Ed Obie, Department of Education (ECIA Chapter 1) 

It is no overstatement to say that this handbook could 
not have been developed without the dt-dicated efforts 
of the members of the Advisory Group. The Depart- 
ment extends its deepest appreciation. 

Bob Silverman and Al Hazelton of the Department's 
Division of Educational Program Support were the 
project's monitors, under the supervision of Dick 
Luther, Director of the division. Evelyn Brzezinski 
was project director for Interwest Applied Research, 
the contractor which assisted the Department with 
the handbook's development and production. 
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A Practical Guide for Assessing Alaskans Students 



Chapter 1 



■ AU^wmt: A Definition 



■ Steps Tovnrd Inqmving 
AUgnoMttt 



■ Special Imum Ta Be 
Reeelved 
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Alignment: A Definition 

Alignment, simply put, means matching. It has nu- 
merous applications \vir.hin education, so that depend- 
ing on context, educators n-jay use the word alignment 
to refer to a match between 

m curriculum at one level and curriculum at an- 
other level. 

■ course content and testing, 

» enabling or process skills and outcome skills, 
course goals and course content, 

■ testing and remediation (or enrichment) pro- 
grams, or 

■ program administiation and outcomes. 

In the broadest sense, alignment means coordination 
among all the elements of instruction, curriculum and 
testing. When alignment is functioning well, the 
cyclical transitions from planning to instruction, to 
testing, remediation and enrichment, to evaluation, 
and then back to planning are all smooth. Ever\ahing 
works together. 

Many factors affect the extent to which alignment is 
operating within a district. But perhaps more than 
any others, the following two indicators suggest the 
extent to which alignment has been successfully 
achieved: 

1 . Communication among educators and admin- 
istrators at all levels within the district is open 
and functional. That is. communications chan- 
nels are purposefully used to support or increase 
alignment. 

2. Educational goals and objectives exist in writing, 
are coordinated across grade levels, and are well 
known to and supported by educators and ad- 
ministrators at all levels. 

Of course, just because goals and objectives exist in 
writing does not necessarily mean that teachers are 
teaching those things, nor that tests are measuring 
what teachers are teaching. Alignment must be moni- 
tored at the classroom and building level to ensure 
that it is occurring. But p>oint 2 above must have oc- 
curred at some time for building-level alignment to 
make sense. (By the way. a pilot effort will be under- 
wa during the 1985-86 school year to test what 
alignment means at the building level. The pilot effort 
is being conducted under the auspices of the Alaska 
State Leadership Academy.) 
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Our primary interest in this series, of course, is the 
integration of assessment procedures with curriculum 
and instruction. 3ut because the three areas are so 
intertwined, this chapter will discuss the overall issue 
of alignment. 

Steps Toward Improving 
Alignment 

Once you've identified alignment as a goal worth striv- 
ing for. how do you go about achieving it? First, it's 
important to recognize that alignment is a dynamic 
process. Therefore, it's very hard for a district to say 
it has "achieved alignment." It really mcikes more 
sense to measure alignment along a continuum, re- 
alizing that it could probably always be improved, but 
that it certainly operates better under certain circum- 
stances than under others. 

Given that understanding, here (briefly) are the steps 
toward improving alignment: 

1. Review and revise (as necessary) miy or edu- 
cational goals across the curriculum. Be sure 
there is consistency among grade levels, an or- 
dered progression from one level to the next, and 
appropriate tasks given the grade level. 

2. Review objectives to make sure they match 
what the goals claim will be achieved. 

3. Break down the objectives to determine pre- 
cisely what skills should be introducedv empha- 
sized or reviewed at each grade level. Also de- 
termine which skills students must master at 
each grade level. 

4. Ensure that all tasks identified through Step 
3 can be covered by instruction. Further, en- 
sure that performance on these tasks can be 
measured through testing or other viable means 
(e.g.. classroom observation). Consider asking 
those working on Step 3 to write sample test 
items (where appropriate) to be sure that objec- 
tives are neither too broad (in which case a vari- 
ety of very different types of test items could be 
written) nor too narrow (in which case only cne 
or two items could be written). 

5* Devise a plan (including assignment of re- 
sponsibility) for the selection of textbooks 
and other materials that will support skill 
development in specified areas. 

6. Outline a long-range plan for testing that will 
satisfy the district's specific needs. 

7. Establish a procedure for test selection 

and/or development. Be sure the procedure em- 
phasizes criteria that foster alignment (i.e.. a 
match between test content and curriculum and 
instructional content). Assign responsibilities 
for test selection, development and review. 

8. Review current instructional plans and test 
scores to determine which curriculum goals are 
being addressed well, and which are being ad- 
dressed poorly or not at all. 



9. Recommend new instructional strategies that 
will support alignment (e.g., integrating science 
and math instruction so that students might de- 
velop math skills by working on science problems 
such as fisheries management). 

10. Survey teachers to determine inservice needs. 

Do they need more information and skills related 
to testing? Instructional management? Team 
teaching or teaching across the curriculum? 
Designing measurable objectives?. 

11. Design inservice based on the findings of Step 
10. 

12. Provide a forum (or more than one, if desirable) 
through which representatives of various groups 
(elementary and secondary teachers, administra- 
tors, parents and so on) can share their percep- 
tions about instruction and testing at each grade 
level. 

13. Review proficiency standards (if they apply to 
your district). 

14. Ensure that the testing program is sufficient 
to measure compliance with proficiency stan- 
dards (if they apply in your district); ensure that 
the instructional program is strong enough to 
give students the skills and knowledge they need 
to meet the standards. 

15. Review remedial and enrichment programs in 

the district. Are placement procedures consis- 
tent across the district? Are those placement 
procedures directly related to district instruc- 
tional and testing programs? 



PRACTICAL TIP 
you're not the first person to wrestle with the issue 
of alignment In fact, chances are good that a 
neighboring district has developed an alignment 
procedure that might be a good starting point If so, 
they will have already tried the procedures and will 
know what works and what doesn't You can adopt 
the good and correct the bad-with much less effort 
than would have been necessary had you started 
from scratch. 



16. Make discussion of alignment an inherent 
part of future planning in order to keep align- 
ment a high priority. Ensure that all perspec- 
tives (those of teachers, principals, district ad- 
ministrators, content specialists, special edu- 
cation staff, parents, students, community 
representatives and others) can be heard and 
considered. 

No one expects thai a district could go through these 
steps for all curriculum areas in a year. But just as a 
district should develop a multi-year plan for devising a 
good testing program, so should it develop a plan for 
achieving ever-improving degrees of curriculum, in- 
struction, and testing alignment. It may take several 
years, but the advantages for students and educators 
alike are well worth the effort. 




special Issues To Be Resolved 

Regardless of how successfully or smoothly a district 
may be handling its alignment efforts, certain prob- 
lems can arise. Several common problems are de- 
scribed below. How many apply to your district? 

■ Maintaining the autonomy of each level in the 
educational system. What if the elementary 
teachers see themselves as veiy different from 
the secondary teachers in philosophy or ap- 
proach? Do secondary staff have the right to 
dictate to elementary staff what should be taught 
or emphasized? While consistency of curriculum 
across levels is critical, the idea of one level dic- 
tating to or directing another runs counter to 
the whole spirit of cooperation on which efficient 
alignment depends. 

What to do: Ensure that no single level takes 
the lead in setting educational goals or priorities. 
Provide a forum for discussion among repre- 
sentatives at all levels. Ensure that educa- 
tional goals and curriculum reflect the areas of 
emphasis that educators from all levels view as 
critical. 

■ Achieving alignment between life skills and 
academic skills,. Elementary educators may feel 
they have little or no role to play in development 
of life skills. On the other hand, secondary 
teachers may counter that life s!;ills are essential 
to students' effective functioning in everyday life, 
and that achievement of such skills demands ev- 
eryone's support. 

What to do: Determine first the extent to which 
the teaching of life skills has support in the dis- 
trict-from administrators, teachers, content spe- 
cialists and parents. If it is truly valued, analyze 
the skills involved to identify critical enabling 
skills. Then determine at what grade levels these 
should be Introduced, stressed and mastered by 
students. Bring elementary and secondary edu- 
cators together not only to complete the skill level 
analysis, but also to exchange their views on the 
whole issue of life skills. 

■ Ensuring that what is "covered" in a course 
matches what is "taught". Suppose test ques- 
tions seem to reflect course content, yet neither 
matches very well with what the teacher presents 
in class? 

What to do: First, make sure that teachers who 
want it have access to inservice in designing 
tests and relating tests to instruction. Second, 
set a district policy on testing for specific pur- 
poses to eliminate or minimize unnecessary test- 
ing. Third, time classroom observations so that 
the match between Instruction and testing 
procedures can be checked occasionally. Finally, 
ensure that teach en? have both time and ways to 
communicate with one another about which in- 
structional procedures are particularly effective 
in getting across the district's curriculum objec- 



tives. (Note: A good match between instruction 
and test content can be extremely difflcult to 
determine for all but the most obvious recall 
questions. The advice of a curriculum specialist 
or test developer can be very valuable in review- 
ing tests and designing inservice.) 

I Ensuring that testing plays a realistic role • 

Not all important educational outcomes are mea- 
sured through tests. Therefore it follows that 
good alignment does NOT demand the formal 
testing of everything in the curriculum. Misun- 
derstanding of this concept can lead to overtest- 
ing which. In turn, leads to other problems such 
as scheduling conflicts, increased student anxi- 
ety, and staff resistance. 

What to do: Make sure that policies regarding 
alignment do not overemphasize testing; the 
match between curriculum and instruction is 
just as important as the match between cur- 
riculum and testing. Be clear in stating how 
objectives should be selected for testing. Use in- 
service to emphasize other valid ways of measur- 
ing students' competence, including careful 
classroom observation. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
Does the top administration understand and support 

alignment efforts? A lot of work can be wasted if 
your alignment efforts don't have consistent support 



A Summary of Advantages 

The advantages to alignment may already be evident to 
you. Nevertheless, a brief summary seems in order. 
The primary advantages are these: 

■ Improved communication, 

■ Better problem solving through coordinated ef- 
fort, 

■ Time savings, 

■ More efficient use of content specialists or con- 
sultants, 

■ Improved instruction (through consistency), 

■ Improved services to bilingual students, transfer 
students, and other special student groups, 

■ More efficient use of resources (because one pro- 
gram may serve two purposes, or meet the needs 
of two or more groups), 

■ Improved testing practices, 

■ Better justification of educational practices and 
expenditures, and 

■ Increased satisfaction and productivity as a re- 
sult of a focused, consistent effort. 
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Advantages of Alignment^ continued • • • 



While these advantages sound good in the abstract, 
what do they mean in terms of having a positive im- 
pact on students? When curriculum, instruction and 
assessment are aligned, there is a greater chance that 
a school's mission will be accomplished. Since that 
mission is, presumably, based on student needs, it 
follows that it is students who will be the prime bene- 
ficiaries of the alignment process. 

Strange as it may seem, the idea of alignment among 
curriculum, instruction and testing is relatively new, 
and is evolving new dimensions as we recognize its 
importance to quality education. Testing what has 
not been taught, for example, is often thought of today 
as a violation of ethics and may even be subject to le- 
gal proceedings. But only a few years ago, it would 



more likely have been viewed as a violation of logic- 
and pr^or to that, might not have seemed a topic wor- 
thy of discussion at all. 

As educators, however, we have come to see the nu- 
merous advantages in building tests that are consis- 
tent with the educational objectives of the school and 
its community. As those goals inevitably change, our 
testing practices must change to ktcp pace. Indeed, 
we are obligated to adopt a constant questioning out- 
look, following the advice of a noted measurement 
specialist, the late Robert Ebel: "It is occasionally use- 
ful to ask of any subject of study or method of instruc- 
tion the simple question 'Why?' and to insist on an 
answer that makes sense." 
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Checklist for Determining Alignment 



Various criteria have been developed for gauging a 
district's alignment of curriculum. Instruction and 
assessment. The Department of Education s Office of 
Curriculum Services has prepared a set of guide 
questions under categories such as mission 
statement, school board, budget, conditions for 
learning, and others. 



The following checklist Is another approach to 
determining alignment. Use the checklist to judge 
your district's progress toward achieving curriculum 
alignment. Circle a number beside each statement to 
show how true It Is In your district, using t' 
following scale: 



4 = Very true In the district 

3 Somewhat true In the district 

2 = Mostly untrue In the district 

1 = Completely untrue In the district 

0 = Don't know whether It Is true In the district 



Goals and Objectives 

1. Clear educational goals and objectives have been 

established and put In writing 0 

2. The goals and objectives are coordinated across 
grade levels, with an ordered progression from 

one level to the next 0 

3. The objectives match what the goals state will be 

achieved 0 

4. The district's goals and objectives are known and 
supported by educators and administrators at all 

levels 0 

Instruction 

5. Teachers design their instruction to match the 

district's objectives 0 

6. Textbooks and c^her materials are selected 
because they support the skills needed to meet 

the objectives 0 

7. Teachers are provided with inservice activities 

that support ttie alignment process 0 

8. The needs of special groups of students 
(bilingual, special education, gifted and talented, 

etc.) art addressed 0 

Testing 

9. Achievement tests consistent with the district's 
goals and objectives are acl»"ilnistered on a 

regular basis 0 

10. Tests are matched to course content and 

materials 0 



1 
1 



2 
2 



2 
2 



3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



4 
4 



4 
4 
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1 1. Tests are matched to classroom instruction 0 1 2 3 

12. Test results are used to evaluate which goals are 

being achieved and which are not 0 1 2 3 

Communication 

13. Open and functional communication exists 

among educators at all levels within the district 0 1 2 3 

14. Forums are provided for interested groups 
(parents* teachers, community members, *'or 
example) to share their ideas about curriculum, 

instruction and testing 0 1 2 3 

15. Teachers at one level or in one conte^it area work 
closely with their colleagues at other levels and in 
other subject areas to achieve common 

educational goals 0 1 2 3 



When you have completed assigning 0-4 ratings to each of the criteria, go back and find all the 
criteria that have ratings of O, 1 or 2. Circle the number of these "troublesome " criteria below. 



I 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 

II 12 13 14 15 



Now it's time for an honest appraisal. Can you improve the situation associated with the problem 
criteria you circled above? Talk with others as you decide which of the problems can be 
eliminated and which will be present thoughout the alignment effort. Circle the appropriate 
number below for all those criteria that cannot be met. even with special effort. 

I 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 

II 12 13 14 15 

You may not have had to circle any number, but more likely, there will still be one or two 
important components of the alignment effort that just won't fall into place. You can learn to live 
with these shortcomings, but it is important for everyone associated with the alignment effort to 
know that these problems exist. 



Chapter 2: Planning an Assessment Program 
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Chapter 2 



A Practical Guide for Assessing Alaska *s Students 

The First Step: Determining 
Purposes for Assessment 

The underlying purpose in conducting any assessment 
is to obtain the information needed for thoughtful, 
intelligent decision making. Therefore, it is critical to 
know at the outset what decisions must be made so 
that one can design an appropriate assessment. Good 
assessment planning begins with defining these deci- 
sions-that is. with defining the purposes for the 
assessment. To test as a matter of tradition or 
convenience is totally inappropriate. 

Generally speaking, assessment results feed into one 
of two kinds of educational decisions-instructional 
management or programmatic decisions. Let's con- 
sider each individually. 

Using Tests for Instructional 
Management 

Diagnosis, placement, guidance, screening admission, 
and certification are all decisions related to instruc- 
tional management for individual students. 

Diagnosis: Results from an assessment are used 
to plan a specialized program that meets the needs 
of that student, given his or her particular 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Placement: Test results can be used lo help make 
decisions about which courses ol' study a student 
should enter, and at whicii level-advanced reading, 
remedial reading, or somewhere in between, for 
example. 

Guidance: WTiile placement involves assigning a 
student to a particular course, guidance matches a 
student with a whole program of study (such as col- 
lege preparatory- or vocati ina!). 

Screening/Admission: Where space is limited, 
not every student who applies for a course or pro- 
gram can be admitted. Or when educational activ- 
ities are developed to be of special benefit to certain 
groups of students, there must be some fair and 
objective way of identifying the students who can 
best take advantage of the special programs. In 
both these cases, tests can be used to help deter- 
mine which students should be admitted. 

Certyication: Tests may be used to certify mini- 
mally acceptable competence in a given area-e.g.. 
in pass/fail courses or for promotion to the next 



■ The First Step: Deter- 
mining Purposes for 
Assessment 



■ Test Purpose Suggests Best 
Test Type 



■ Deciding When to Test 



■ What Content Should Be 
Tested? 



■ Which Students ^onld Be 
Tested? 
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grade or graduation. (This latter use of tests is 
fraught Miih legal ramifications that are beyond the 
scope of this series. See the relevant references 
listed on page 4 for additional information on this 
topic. ) 



Using Tests for Programmatic 
Decisions 

Three primary types of decisions are involved here: 
accountability, research/planning and evaluation. All 
three are concerned with assessment results from 
groups of students rather than from individuals. 

Accountability: Citizens increasingly are ques- 
tioning the nation's educators about the quality of 
education provided to students. One thing they 
have asked to see as a measure of schools' account- 
ability is test scores. While one hopes that layper- 
sons recognize that tests do not measure all signifi- 
cant aspects of schooling, there is no chance tl at 
the demand for test scores will go away. 

Research/ Plannitig: Student achievement data 
can pinpoint aspects of the educational system 
needing further investigation. Test scores can't 
explain why results are the way they are, but they 
can raise leading questions. And with answers to 
these questions (through research), planning for 
improved educational opportunities can follow. 

Evaluation: Evaluation implies that Judgments of 
worth about something are being made. Evalua- 
tion usually starts with assessment results, but it 
should go beyond such data before decisions based 
on those value judgments are made. 

These eight purposes for testing, then, guide all 
further decisions about assessment programs. No dis- 
trict tests for Just one of these purposes, nor can any 
single test possibly serve every testing purpose. But 
there are always priorities, and a well designed testing 
program can take advantage of potentially overlapping 
information needs. Being sure of the priorities in 
your district is critical if you are to develop the best 
assessment program for your own needs. 

Test Purpose Suggests 
Best Test Type 

Different purposes for testing demand different types 
of tests. The most common classification of a test is 
as either norm referenced or criterion referenced. 
What are the differences between these two? 

In a norm referenced test (NRT), a student's score is 
interpreted by comparing it to the performance of 
other students. Stated another way, it is relatively 
unimportant exactly what content a student actually 
knows as shown by an NRT; whether the student 
knows more or less than other students taking the 
same test is the important thing. 

In a criterion referenced test (CRT), on the other 
hand* a student's performance is Judged according to 



some specified standard. How much a student knows 
is the important thing, not whether he or she knows 
more or less than the other students tested. 

A logical question would be "Isn't there some overlap 
here? Couldn't a test be criterion referenced and 
norm referenced at the same time?" The answer is 
yes. The items on an NRT can be matched to district 
objectives so that criterion referenced interpretations 
can be made-see Chapter 5 of the Assessment Hand- 
book for more information on this topic. And 
conversely, CRT results can be ranked to see how stu- 
dents compare with each other. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
You won't always find clear-cut references to norm- 
and criterion-referenced tests in publishers* sales 
materials. After aiJ, you'll be happier with your test if 
you think it is "all things to all people," But the way 
an NRT is constructed is fundamentally different 

than a CRT, It's handy to get some criterion- 
referenced information from an NRT, but don't set 
your expectations too high. 



The following chart shows the testing purposes 
described in the previous article and the most appro- 
priate test type for each purpose. In some cases, both 
NRTs and CRTs are appropriate for a given purpose, 
depending on the specific question asked. For exam- 
ple, when accountability is the purpose for testing, an 
NRT is appropriate ^f the question being asked is 
"How are our students achieving compared to their 
counterparts elsewhere in the country?" while a CRT 
is appropriate if the question is "Are our students 
learning what we say we're teaching them?"" 

In summary, remember that neither testing approach 
(norm referenced or criterion referenced) is inherently 
better than the other. It makes no sense to ask 
"Which approach is preferable?"' but rather to ask 
"Which approach is preferable for a given purpose?" 



Purpose 


Most Appropriate Test Type 


Diagnosis 


Criterion referenced 


Placement 


Criterion referenced 


Guidance 


Norm referenced 


Screening 


Norm referenced 


Certification 


Criterion referenced 


Accountability 


Norm or criterion referenced 


Research 


Norm or criterion referenced 


Evaluation 


Norm or criterion referenced 



Deciding When to Test 

Once the testing population is identified (see p. 4), the 
next questions to answer involve when to test. 
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How Often Should Tests Be Given? 

Often the primary factor affecting this decision is cost. 
It is not. however, the only factor that should be 
considered. Of equal importance is the underlying 
purpose of the assessment. For example: 

■ Diagnostic testing requires adequate time for 
analysis of results and the planning of remed- 
iation. 

■ Testing for formative evaluation (conducted while 
a program is still in developmental stages) must 
allow enough time for data analysis, planning 
and implementation of new procedures. 

■ Testing for summative evaluation (conducted 
when a program is completed and decisions 
about continuation are being made) must be 
delayed long enough for program revisions to 
have had major impact. 

Once decisions on ideal timing are worked out, the 
question "Is the ideal plan affordable?" must be raised. 
Perhaps every-year testing is desirable but just not 
feasible. Some compromise-perhaps involving alter- 
nating grade levels-can usually be worked out. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
Its common for an Alaska district to change testing 
specialists. Be certain that the person in charge puts 
important testing information in a file (or better yet, a 
notebook) that can be passed on to a successor. 



What Time of Year? 

Beginning of year testing theoretically allows time for 
building in remediation or trying new approaches with 
students identified as needing help. But it can be a 
real challenge to plan and implement new programs 
when instructors' time is taken up with planning and 
delivering day-to-day instruction. 

The major advantage to spring testing is that students 
have the benefit of extensive instruction to master 
skills covered by the test. Also, students who are 
identified as needing assistance can take advantage of 
summer programs. In addition, the summer break 
allows time to structure new programs, or make 
desired revisions in existing ones. 

There are disadvantages to spring testing, though: 
scores often aren't returned before the end of school, it 
is sometimes hard to maintain student motivation as 
summer approaches, and many students leave and 
enter the district during the summer (meaning that 
some test scores are useless while other students don't 
have any data). 

Regardless of the time of year selected for testing, if 
standardized norm referenced tests are used it is 
important to pay attention to the test's norm dates. 
Tables of norms are developed to be used during cer- 
tain periods of the year; if a district does not test 
during those periods, comparison of district perfor- 
mance with the norms tables is not valid. 



Days of Week/Time of Day 

While individual circumstances should alv/ays be 
considered, experience suggests these guidelines be 
followed: 

H Don't test on Mondays or Fridays: more students 
tend to be absent those days. 

■ Don't test right before or after a holiday: this is 
another time when more students are likely to be 
absent. 

■ Test in the morning; students are often more 
alert then. 

■ Don't test right before or after lunch, recess or 
special activities: students' concentration is 
diminished then. 

■ Don't cram all testing into the shortest possible 
period; instead spread long test administrations 
over several days. 

■ Test all students taking the same test in the 
same way, on the same day, at the same time of 
day. 



What Content 
Should Be Tested? 

Most assessment programs address basic skills, which 
include read ng, mathematics and language arts. 
More and more districts are adding social studies and 
science to the list of content areas tested. And some 
districts set as a goal the assessment of all content 
areas when they embark upon criterion referenced test 
development or selection. 

Unfortunately, because testing tin, nd resources are 
limited, abscosment of many content areas generally 
means less than adequate coverage of most topics 
within those content areas. More can be gained by 
thoroughly assessing only one or two content areas, 
therf;by obtaining a more valid picture of students' 
overall skills in the subject area selected. 

Deciding what to test depends on the purpose for 
testing. If the purpose is curriculum evaluation, for 
example, districts might consider assessing content 
areas on a cycle (e.g., reading and language arts in 
year 1, science and math in year 2, social studies in 
year 3, arts and vocational subjects in year 4, then 
back to reading and language arts in year 5). This 
could be arranged so that test results feed into regu- 
larly scheduled curriculum and textbook reviews. 

Or, if the purpose for testing is diagnosis, the district 
should determine just what resources are available to 
address deficient skills before deciding which subjects 
to test. If resources (staff and materials) will allow 
remedial assistance to be given in just elementary 
reading and mathematics, then it makes no sense to 
acquire or produce diagnostic tests in language arts or 
science or higher level math. 



Which Students 
Should Be Tested? 

What factors should be considered in planning whom 
to test? In identifying the target population for test- 
ing, there are two primary quections to keep in mind: 
the proportion of students to be tested and the grade 
levels that should be tested. Let's consider the ques- 
tions one at a time. 

How Many Students? 

When the decision! s) to be made based on test scores 
affect broad groups of students rather than indivi- 
duals, sampling is desirable. Unfortunately, the small 
size of most Alasica districts makes statistically repre- 
sentative sampling impossible in all but a few of the 
state's districts. 

But there are other ways to sample besides selecting a 
subgroup of students. Content can be sampled; read- 
ing can be tested in one year, math in another and so 
on. Grades can also be sampled. While most Alaska 
districts test every grade every year, remember that 
testing should be occurring because decisions are 
being made based on the results-either for individual 
students or for educational programs. Those deci- 
sions may not really require testing every student in 
every subject every year. 

References 



What Grade Levels'^ 

How do you decide which grade levels should be 
tested? Here are some factors to consider. 

How does the test content correspond to the 
curriculum? 

What is the structure of the school system by 
grade level? 

What resources will be available to help students 
who need assistance? 

The first consideration requires that decision makers 
know both whether the tested skills are included in 
the district curriculum and when students are 
expected to master them. The second suggests that 
"milestone" grades-grades where there are changes in 
the schools that students attend, where students go 
from a single instructor to many, and so on-are 
particularly important to decision making and, thus, 
should be tested. 

Equally important, testing cannot be separated from 
the issue of what to do with students whose perfor- 
mance is in some way unsatisfactory. The resources 
necessary for administering a test are only a fraction 
of what is required to make instructional 
improvements based on the results. It is not usually a 
good idea to use limited resources to test when 
nothing will be done with the data. 
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Assessment Planning Worksheet 



Use this worksheet to guide the assessment planning 
process in your district. If your district selects several 
different testing purposes, you may find it easier to 



complete a separate worksheet for each purpose and 
then combine the information that results. 



Test Purpose 

(Check as many as apply) 

Diafnosls 

(Determine students' strengths and 
weaknesses in specific areas) 

Certification 

(Determine which students have mastered 
specified content) 

Placement 

(Place students into appropriate level of 
instruction) 

Accountability 

(Report the effects of an educational program) 



Guidance 

(Match students with appropriate educational 
or vocational programs) 

Research/Planning 

(Isolate educational areas needing further 
Investigation) 

Screenin^Admieeion 

(Decide which students to select for a 
program) 

Enluation 

(Judge the worth of an educational program) 



Test Type 

(For each test purpose you have selected, indicate the 
type of test that will be used.) 

NORM-RBFBRBNCBD TEST 

(Compares examinee scores against performance of 
otht^r students) 



CRITERION-REFERENCED TEST 

(Compares examinee scores against a specified 
standard) 



Will be needed for the following test purposes: 



Will be needed for the following test purposes: 



Areas to be Tested 

(Checl: as many as apply) 

Reading 

Language Arts 

Writing 



Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Science 



Foreign Language 
Fine Arts 
Vocational Arts 



Academic Aptitude 

Attitudes (e.g., attitude 
toward school) 

Other: 



Grades 

to be Tested 

(Check as many as apply) 



K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Special 
Populations 
to be Tested 

(Check as many as apply) 

Chapter 1 

Gifted 

Lim i ted-Engl ish 

Speaking 

Special Education 



Other: 



Frequency 
of Testing 



Twice a year 

Once a year 

Once every other 
year 

Once every 



Testing Times 



Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
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Chapter 3; Administering Assessment Programs 




A Practical Guide for Assessing Alaska *s Students 




Chapter 3 



I Thlaffl to De Before, During 
oad After Tosting 



t PreperiBg Stadeato to Take 
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Teet '*Bteaderdised"7 

■ Teeehlag to the Teet to« 
Teechliig the Teet 



■ Hov Teeehere Can Help 
Stodeate 



Things to Do Before, During 
and After Testing 

Often so much district effort is devoted to designing a 
testing program-selecting standardized tests, develop- 
ing local tests, and so on-that, once the program is 
designed, little additional thought is given to how the 
program will be administered. That oversight can 
have negative impact on district administrators, 
teachers, and students alike. 

Important details must be attended to before tests are 
administered, when they are administered, and after 
they are administered. Some of these details are 
things that can be handled by just one person in the 
district; most of them, though, require a cooperative 
effort among administrators, teachers, students and 
even parents. Checklists on pages 3A and 3B show 
the various steps involved. The listing below explains 
those steps which might not be self-explanatory. 

Before Testing Occurs 

■ Determine the number of tests, answer sheets 
and manuals that are needed for each grade to 
be tested. It is a good idea to order extra tests 
and answer sheets (say 5-10% more than you 
think are needed) so they are available in an 
emergency. 

■ Because of test security, don't stockpile stan- 
dardized tests. On the other liand, you must al- 
low plenty of time for the materials to be received 
in the district so they can be distributed to 
schools in sufficient lime for the testing. Or- 
dering materials three months prior to planned 
use seems a good compromise. 

e As materials arrive from the printer or publisher, 
check to make sure that everything necessar\' 
was received, Don i just open boxes, though, 
Determine that sufl'icient quantities of all mate- 
rials were received so no last-minute calls to the 
publisher or printer are necessary. 

■ As testing time approaches, organize the materi- 
als for easy distribution. Again, because of test 
security, it is probably not a good idea to dis- 
tribute tests to schools much more than two 
weeks before testing. But the tests can be ar- 
ranged in a locked central location so that they 
are ready for distribution at the appropriate 
time. It is probably most efficient to organize 
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materials (test booklets, answer sheets and ad- 
ministration manual) in classroom packages for 
each school. 

When Tests Are Administered 

■ Be sure that the room in which testing occurs 
has a clock with a second hand. If such a clock 
isn't available, the test administrator should be 
provided with a stopwatch. The test administra- 
tor will then have to write the time on a black- 
board at intervals so students know how long 
they have left to work on the test. 

■ Read through the administration manual and 
the test before the actual testing period starts. 
In this way. the test administrator can highlight 
any words in the directions that students might 
not understand. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
A class of students on testing day is neither the au- 
dience nor the time to question a testing program. 
Students get cues about how to react to a test from 

their teachers. They need to know their teacher 
wants the test information. If their teacher reads the 
directions carefully and proctors the test rigorc usly, 
students will give their best effort But if the te icher 
conducts the testing in a haphazard manner, p tying 
little attention to either the directions or the r lass 
behavior, the students will react accordingly a: id the 
test won't indicate what students know. The uioney 
spent on the testing is money down the drain. 



After Testing is Finished 

■ Consider making copies of the answer sheets as 
protection against loss in the mail, It's doubtful 
that this should be a standard procedure for all 
schools. But if the school or district has a his- 
tory of lost mail, it's something to consider. 

■ Specify any special scoring options, summary re- 
ports or data handling so it will be clear to those 
conducting the scoring. It is much more expen- 
sive to go back after the initial scoring and per- 
form subsequent analyses than to do them the 
first time through. The decision on reports to 
receive should have been made at the time the 
tests were selected or developed. 

When Scores Are Received 

■ Let students know how they did on the test. It's 
very frustrating to be asked to provide informa- 
tion and then nev^r learn how the information 
was used. In a testing situation, that use of in- 
formation translates to a score. Students should 
be told how they personally did on the test or, if 
only group results are available, how their group 
performed. If appropriate, use the discussion of 
test results as an opportunity for reteaching. 



Preparing Students to 
Take Tests 

It seems nonsensical to talk about preparing students 
to take tests; the best way to prepare them, after all. Is 
to be sure that they have mastered the content a»:eas 
that the test measures. But research has shown that 
some students are "testwise "; that is, they have certain 
skills which are independent of their knowledge of the 
subject matter being tested but which make them bet- 
ter at taking tests. It results in a small but consistent 
difference in test scores in favor of students who are 
testwise. 

Testwiseness can be taught to students and it is not 
considered unethical to do so. Here is a list of some 
things that would pay off for students if they could 
learn them. The steps don't make students any 
"smarter," but they help ensure that students get 
credit for everything they do know. 

■ Good tests don't have trick questions; therefore, 
don't look for things that aren't really there. 

■ Choose the most correct answer, even if more 
than one of the choices may be partly true. 

■ Don't look for patterns in the answers; don't 
worry if there are five "A" answers in a row, for 
example. 

■ Always estimate the answer for a number prob- 
lem before working it so you can see if your final 
result is reasonable. 

B Use only the facts given In the test unless the 
purpose of the test is to see how many other 
facts you can recall. In a math story problem, for 
example, just use the information provided in 
the story, even if you know something about the 
situation in real life. 

■ Don't worry if too much or too little information 
is provided in the test question; sometimes ques- 
tions are designed to see if you know what in- 
formation to select in order to answer the ques- 
tion. 

■ Look at the questions which accompany a read- 
ing passage or story problem before reading the 
passage; this helps you notice the facts you need. 

■ Watch out tor "None of the above " and "All of the 
above"' answer choices. These choices make the 
items harder because you have to decide whether 
there is a right answer at all or whether more 
than one answer may be correct. 

■ Be sure you answer the question that's asked, A 
response choice might be perfectly true, but not 
be the answer to the question that's asked. 

■ Pay attention to the practice items; they show 
both what the test is like and how to mark your 
answers. 

■ Guess if you don't know the answer, especially if 
you're sure that one or more of the response 
choices is wrong. 
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■ On your first pass through a test, skip the ques- 
tions you find hardest. Go all the way through 
the test answering the easier items, then go back 
and work on the harder ones. 

■ Be very careful marking your answers on com- 
puter-read answer sheets. Be sure that marks 
are erased completely if you change your mind 
about an answer, and don't put stray marks on 
the sheet. Make your marks dark enough so 
that the computer will pick thera up. 

■ Keep aware of the time. Make a note of what 
time it will be when there are ten minutes left in 
the testing time; save those ten minutes to re- 
view your answers. 

■ Get a good night's sleep before a test, and eat a 
good breakfast that morning. But don't drink a 
lot of liquids or eat a big meal right before the 
test is given. 

■ Stay calm. Tests aren't a punishment and, while 
it's OK to be a little anxious about them, they 
shouldn't make you overly tense or upset. Just 
try to relax, concentrate, and do your best. 



What Makes a Standardized 
Test ''Standardized"? 

A standardized test is called that because it is as- 
sumed that all students who take the test are given it 
under the same standard administration conditions. 
Those conditions are the ones used when the norm 
group was tested. If the standard conditions aren't 
met when a student is tested, then the comparison of 
results with the norms is invalid. There are several 
changes in administration procedures that jould in- 
validate results, including the following, all of which 
should be avoided: 

1. Haphazard reading of the directions. The ad- 
ministration manual will tell you which direc- 
tions must be read verbatim and which can be 
paraphrased or expanded. Pay attention to these 
directions. In most cases, there will be a chance 
to clarify instructions when the students re- 
spond to the practice items. 

2. Not timing the test exactly. Allowing more time 
gives students an unfair advantage over the 
norm group. Spending less time than the norm 
group was allowed will make students' scores 
lower than they deserve to be. 

3. Reading questions aloud that are meant to be 
read silently by the student, defining words in 
the test items, or explaining what the item is 
asking of the student. Although it is appropriate 
to answer procedural questions about a test, it is 
never appropriate to answer questions about 
content. 

4. Translating items. If a student is in his or her 
first year at an English-speaking school and is 
used to communicating in another language, the 



student should probably be excused from taking 
the test in English because the test scores will 
not really be an accurate representation of what 
he or she knows. And translating the items into 
the student's native language really is not an ac- 
ceptable solution to providing information about 
the student's skills in relation to the norm 
group. The only type of information that can be 
provided by translating test items is criterion 
referenced information— how well a student can 
perform certain skills when they are tested in his 
or her native language. 

In summary, the information publishers give about a 
student's test scores is based on the assumption that 
directions and other testing conditions are the same 
as when the Lest was administered to the norm group. 
Deviating from the publisher's instructions will invali- 
date the information provided by the test. 

Although there may be an altruistic desire to help stu- 
dents during the test, the test administrator should 
avoid the above actions. Again, the information ob- 
tained about students will be useful only if the direc- 
tions are closely followed. 



Teaching to the Test vs. 
Teaching the Test 

During the second day of meetings before school starts 
in the fall, the district's teachers pore over copies of 
their standardized achievement test, which will be 
administered districtwide in April. Some teachers are 
observed copying items. In another district, teachers 
spend a substantial portion of a morning reviewing 
the objectives which are measured in their locally de- 
veloped criterion referenced tests (CRTs). The first in- 
stance is clearly unethical. What about the second? 

No, i.'s not unethical. In fact, it's something to be 
supported. There are two major differences in these 
situations that account for the fact that the second ac- 
tivity is commendable while the first is to be guarded 
against. 

The first difference is that it is standardized test items 
that are being studied while it's CRT objectives that 
are being reviewed. The second difference is that the 
CRT objectives coincide with the district's curriculum: 
the tests were developed to measure that curriculum. 
The same statement is unlikely to be true for the 
standardized test. 

So in reality, when the CRT objectives are being re- 
viewed, it's actually the district's objectives that are 
being studied. That's what teachers are supposed to 
have clearly in mind. The fact that they're measured 
by the CRTs is incidental and clearly not unethical. 
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How Teachers Can Help 
Students 

Just as there are things that students can do during a 
test to show their knowledge to best advantage, so are 
there things that a teacher can do to help students get 
ready to take a test. What are some of those things? 

■ If the test is an untimed one, make certain stu- 
dents have sufficient time to complete it. The 
Alaska Statewide Assessment Tests, for example, 
are untimed tests. Students should be given as 
much time as they need— as long as they are 
making progress-to complete the test. 

■ Alternately, if the test is a timed one, be sure to 
keep students apprised of how much time is left 
for them to complete the test. It's better to write 
the time on a blackboard than announce it. 
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■ Do the practice items. If the teacher doesn't re- 
view these together with the group, many stu- 
dents will ignore them. But they are very impor- 
tant, for they show students if there is anything 
unusual about the way the test questions are 
worded and also afford students the chance to be 
sure they know how to mark their answers. 

■ Make certain that students take the test seri- 
ously. While it's unkind to play on students' 
anxiety by stressing the importance of the teit, 
it's also inappropriate to underplay it. Present 
the testing situation with a positive attitude 
about both the usefulness of the activity and the 
students' ability to cope with it. 
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Administering an Assessment Program 

District^Level Responsibilities 



Us,** this checklist to keep track of district-level 
responsibilities for administering a succcssmi 
assessment program. Space has been provided at the 
end of each section for you to add other activities that 
may be required. 



B£FORE TESTltNG 

Schedule testing d?.ces for district. 

Determine number of students to be tested. 

Determine number of tests, answer sheets, 

and test manuals needed (allow 5-10% 
overage). 

For commercially published tests, place order 

with test publisher three months prior to 
testing date. 

For locally developed tests, complete printing 

of materials one month prior to testing date. 

If scoring will be done locallj', order or prepare 

scoring materials (keys, report forms, 
directions, etc.). 

When test materials arrive from the publisher 

or printer, check them over carefully. 

Package materials for distribution to school 

sites. 

Distribute materials to schools two weeks 

before testing. 



APTBR TESTING 

Check in materials returned from school sites. 

Discuss testing with school-site staff to 

determine if there were problems or concerns. 

If scoring will be done locally, prepare and 

process materials according 'o established 
procedures. 

If scoring will be done elsewhere and your 

district has a history of lost mail, copy answer 
sheets before mailing them. 

Bundle answer sheets according to publisher's 

instructions. 

Notify publisher if any out-of-level testing has 

been done. 

Specify any special scoring options, summary 

reports, or data handling desired. 



WHEN SCORB REPORTS ARB RETURNED 

Distribute test results to schools. 

Provide teachers with training in interpreting 

test results to students and parents and in 
using test results for instructional 
improvement. 

Share test results with concerned groups 

(parents, school board, newspaper, etc.). 



DURING TESTING 



Be available if schools have questions or need 
additional materials. 
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Administering an Assessment Program 

School'Site Responsibilities 



Use this checklist to keep track of the school-site 
responsibilities for administering a successful 
assessment program. The checklist is divided into 
two parts. Part I lists activities that are the 
responsibility of a single school coordinator. Part II 
lists activities that are the responsibility of each 
teacher who administers tests. Spaces have been 
provided in each part for you to add other activities 
that may be required. 

PARTI: SCHOOL COORDINATOR 

BEFORE TESTING 

Arrange for appropriate testing rooms 

(adequate seating ctnd light, comfortable 
temperature and ventilation, no distractions 
from outside). 

— Distribute test materials to teachers. 

Provide any special test administration 

training needed. 

Inform parents in advance of testing dates 

and offer suggestions for preparing students 
for the test days. 



DURING TESTING 

— Be available if teachers have questions or 
need additional materials. 



AFTER TESTING 

Arrange for make-up testing as needed. 

Return materials to district coordinator. 



WHEN SCORE REPORTS ARE RETURNED 

Distribute reports to teachers, parents and 

students. 



PART II: TEST ADMINISTRATORS 

BEFORE TESTING 

Prepare students by discussing the purpose of 

the test and teaching "testwiseness" hints. 

Motivate students to do their best work. 



— Have an extra supply of pencils available. 

— If testing room does not have a clock, ha* e a 
stopwatch available to post time on board. 



DURING TESTING 

— Arrange room so that all desks face the front. 

— Check that lighting, temperature and 
ventilation are all optimum. 

— Put "Do Not Disturb" signs on doors. 

— Make sure that each student has a test 
booklet, answer sheet and pencil. 

Follow all procedures as described in 

administration manual. 

— Complete all practice items with class. 

— If tests are tim<;d (e.g., many standardized 
tests), keep students informed of the time left 
to work. 

— If tests are untimed (e.g., Alaska Statewide 
Assessment Tests), allow students to take as 
much time as they need to finish their work. 

— Circulate during test to make sure that all 
students are following the directions and 
marking their answer sheets correctly. 

— Answer procedural but not content questions. 



AFTER TESTING 

Check answer sheets for names, completeness 

of other identifying information, dark marks, 
clean erasures, and no stray marks. 

Return materials to school coordinator. 



WHEN SCORE REPORTS ARE RETURNED 

Interpret test results for students and 

parents. 

— Use test results for instructional 
improvement. 
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Chapter 4 
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Different Groups^-Different 
Roles 

If an assessment program is to play any significant 
role In education, It must have the support of both the 
taxpaying public that funds It and the educators and 
administrators who work with it. The program must 
appear credible-that is, valid and useful--io teachers, 
administrators, parents and s^-'.dents alike. How can 
district administrators develop needed credibility for a 
program? 

One major way is by involving thf-se groups in deci- 
sion making about assessment. This chapter of the 
Assessment Handbook discusses the groups that 
might be Involved and their role in the cycle of plan- 
ning, implementing, maintaining and evaluating as- 
sessment programs. 

To the extent possible, allow those who are affected by 
assessment outcomes (administrators at various lev- 
els, teachers, students, parents and other community 
representatives) to participate in the assessment's de- 
sign. Each of these groups offers a unique and vital 
perspective regarding which skills are most Important 
to assess, how they can best be assessed, and how re- 
sults should be used. Their insights can help ensure 
that an assessment program is relevant to the needs of 
the community it serves. 

There are a number of issues which could be potential 
topics of discussion among assessment decision mak- 
ers. These include: 

1. What are the most important skills to assess? 

2. What is the most appropriate method for testing 
selected skill areas? 

3. How closely do proposed tests match the cur- 
riculum? Is there any way •ins match could be 
improved? 

4. Which standardized test is the best choice? 

5. When should tests be given (both time of year 
and frequency)? 

6. How should results be reported? What data do 
various groups want and need? 

7. How should assessment results be used? Are 
instructional improvements warranted? 

8. What do results indicate about student perfor- 
mance? 
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9. What improvements in test design, administra- 
tion, scheduli^f^ and so on could be made next 
time around? 

10. How could the assessment program better serve 
its users? 

Not all groups should participate in discussions about 
all of these questions. Different groups contribute dif- 
ferent strengths, and these strengths should be con- 
sidered when determining how to involve the various 
constituent groups. The chart on page 4-A shows how 
the different responsibilities might be distributed 
across constituent groups. 

Committees Serve a Variety 
off Needs 

Depending on a district's particular needs, any or all 
of several types of advisory groups may be asked to 
participate in long-range assessment planning. These 
could include a policy committee, a content/test devel- 
opment panel, and an interpretive panel. Let's con- 
sider the composition and function of each one. 

Policy Committee 

This committee can form an important link between 
the public and the administrators who guide the as- 
sessment. Committee members can interact with 
community representatives at open meetings or occa- 
sionally through surveys, then use their understand- 
ing of community priorities to help identify local objec- 
tives, draft policy statements affecting the assessment, 
or review options for testing or remediation. 

Depending on district size, a policy committee might 
comorise anywhere from half a dozen to 25 members 
or more. More significant than size is the importance 
of reflecting the ethnic, socioeconomic, sex and age 
composition of the community. If a district is homo- 
geneous enough, the policy committee can get by with 
fewer members; as diversity increases, the need for a 
larger committee increases. 

In establishing a pohcy committee, administrators 
must remember that many of the persons who serve 
on such a committee may have limited experience with 
educational decision making and may not understand 
all the long-range implications of particular decisions. 
Their efforts and discussions must be guided, there- 
fore, by someone knowledgeable about assessment 
methods, administration and planning. The proper 
function of a policy committee is to make recommen- 
dations based on awareness of public priorities and 
thorough evaluation of the issues involved; final deci- 
sions may still rest with administrators and othei* 
planners. 

Content Panel/ 

Test Development Committee 

The primary function of this group is either to pro- 
duce tests (if they are being developed locally) or to re- 



view tests (if standardized tests are being purchased 
from a publisher). The composition of the content 
panel must differ a little from that of the policy com- 
mittee because more technical expertise is required to 
actually produce or review tests. 

It will be necessary to include persons with subject 
matter expertise (for example, reading teachers to con- 
struct or review reading tests), knowledge of the local 
curriculum, and experience and skill in item writing 
if tests are being developed locally). In addition, it is 
wise to have persons familiar with the grade levels to 
be tested and with the relevant student populations. 
In order to be functional, a content panel should be 
kept relatively small (five to ten members). 

Interpretive Panel 

Once testing is completed and lesMlts are available, 
reporting is greatly enhanced if an interpretive panel 
can be convened to review the results and offer sug- 
gestions regarding what those results tell us about 
student performance. An interpretive panel can bring 
to light the numerous complex factors affecting stu- 
dent performance and help audiences understand the 
true relationship among curriculum, instruction and 
testing. 

Another way an interpretive panel might help is by 
making informed judgments about how well the dis- 
trict's students are likely to perform on each test item. 
These judgments can be averaged across interpretive 
panelists and summed to produce estimated total 
scores. Those estimates can then be compared with 
actual results to help determine areas of student 
strength or weakness. 

Like the test selection/development committee, the in- 
terpretive panel must comprise persons with consider- 
able technical knowledge and expertise. They must, 
without exception, have thorough knowledge of the 
content covered by the test. In addition, they must be 
familiar with the local curriculum and the general ca- 
pabilities of the students tested in order to have realis- 
tic expectations about student performance at each 
relevant grade level. 

Again, it is wise to hold the membership of this group 
to a minimum (five to ten people) if face to face meet- 
ings are anticipated. The interpretive panel delibera- 
tions can be undertaken by mail, however, in which 
case a larger (and therefore probably more representa- 
tive) group can be asked to participate. 

Summary 

While final decisions about assessment may rest with 
administrators, they need not make these decisions 
alone. Shared responsibility increases support for a 
testing program through participants' involvement. In 
addition, as a result of their participation, community 
members serving on committees also return to the 
community some understanding of the activities of the 
district and the constraints under which it operates. 
In summary, ackngwledging multiple perspectives al- 
most invariably strengthens the overall quality of an 
assessment program. 
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The School Board's Special Role 

A well informed school board can be one of the best 
alHes any assessment program can have. Proactive 
administrators will strive to keep their boards closely 
involved throughout the lifecycle of an assessment 
program. Board review of an assessment program on 
a regularly scheduled basis can help ensure that test- 
ing practices remain responsive to the district's 
changing needs, rather than becoming entrenched in 
tradition and, therefore, impossible to modify. 

There are three times when it seems especially appro- 
priate to seek school board input. These points occur 
when the assessment program is in its initial plan- 
ning stages, when it has been implemented and is 
operating on an ongoing basis, and when it is ready 
for review and recycling. 

At each stage, the skillful administrator will present 
the board with information that is relevant to the de- 
cisions members must make. In order to heighten the 
likelihood of the information actually being used, it 
should be prepared so that it is timely, complete, eas- 
ily understood, and targeted to the decisions at hand. 
Let's look more closely at the types of information an 
administrator might present to a school board during 
each of the three stages listed above. 

During the initial planning stages of an assessment 
program, the board should be educated about: 

■ the range of possible pui poses for testing, 

■ the limitations of tests, 

■ components of an effective assessment program, 

■ estimated costs for various assessment options, 
and 

■ proposed procedures to be followed in test selec- 
tion or development. 

Once an assessment program is in place, the board 
should be kept informed of its implementation; and 
when test results are available, the board should re- 
ceive a report of district performance. This report, 
delivered prior to public reporting of the scores, 
should be :lcsigned to help members understand the 
results and to prepare them to receive calls from the 
public. Such a report might include the following: 

■ the nature of the district's curriculum and objec- 
tives in the areas tested 

■ a description of the district's teachers, students, 
and programs 

■ a summary of test results 

■ an evaluation of the instructional strengths and 
weaknesses indicated by the test scores, with 
possible explanations where discernible 

■ a display of oth^*r educational outcomes, such as 
curriculum coverage in non tested as well as 
tested areas, number of graduates, number of 
dropouts, and so forth 

■ recommended approaches for correcting identi- 
fied weaknesses 



The assessment program should be reviewed and recy- 
cled on a regular basis (perhaps every five years). At 
that time, various audiences can be surveyed about 
their perceptions of the program's effectiveness. 
Questions such as the following might be asked: 

1. Do you understand the assessment's purposes? 

2. Is the assessment providing you with useful in- 
formation? 

3. What should be added/deleted/modified in order 
to improve the program? 

The results of such a survey could be presented to the 
board, along with staff recommendations for changes 
in the program. If the board members have been pro- 
vided with appropriate information throughout the life 
of the assessment program, the decisions made at this 
point should be especially sound ones. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
Why does testing generate so much controversy? Af- 
ter all, testing is only a major concern for a day or 
two a year in most districts. One important reason is 
that people feel that they weren't part of the process, 
that decisions were made behind their backs, leaving 
them with only a "take it or leave it" set of test scores. 
So not only will your testing program he better when 
all parties are involved from the beginning, but the 
amount of criticism will be reduced. 



Face-tO'Face Meetings: 
Are They Essential? 

At least half of Alaska's school districts suffer from 
having a small number of people spread out over large 
distances. This makes it very difficult (not to mention 
expensive) to organize committees that must meet to- 
gether in person. But the advantages of involving 
constituent group? in all phases of an assessment 
program are apparent. Are there ways to involve these 
groups that don't require face-to-face meetings? 

The discussion of interpretive panels elsewhere in this 
chapter, and in Chapter 10 of the Handbook as well, 
implies how some committee work can be handled by 
mail. In fact, independent work by the interpretive 
panel members may be preferable to having the panel 
meet together because of the independent judgments 
that are required. 

This idea can be adapted to get feedback on a variv'ity 
of issues related to assessment programs. In general, 
it is much less time consuming for group members 
and much more efficient for the overall process to have 
people review draft materials rather than to create 
them. 

Review forms should contain questions which are 
worded specifically to gather the kind of information 
you need to have; whenever possible, present a set of 
response choices for each question. Open-ended ques- 
tions, where respondents simply write their thoughts, 

continued, over 
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are less helpful. In the first place, many people won't 
take the time to write comments. In the second place, 
those who do write may or may not address the issues 
of most concern to you. It's a good idea, therefore, to 
get the information you must have from closed-ended 
questions (multiple choice, for example) while allowing 
people to write in their own comments in addition, if 
they desire. 



sider arranging a schedule where individuals meet for 
longer periods of time over a smaller number of meet- 
ings. If standardized tests are being reviewed, for ex- 
ample, it would make more sense to bring in represen- 
tatives from the district's schools for a week during 
which time they review everything rather than to have 
people meet one or two days a month over a period of 
three months. 



Audioconferencing is a strategy used more in Alaska 
schools than perhaps anywhere else in education. It 
can't be used for everything, but it is amenable to 
many types of communication needs. Guidelines for 
use are available from the LearnAlaska network. As 
with questionnaires, audioconferencing is perhaps 
more effective for reviewing suggested content than 
creating it. 



There's no denying that districts spread over large ge- 
ographical areas face real problems in involving con- 
stituent groups in assessment planning, implementa- 
tion and review. But in almost all cases, the benefits 
of involving those groups can be obtained even if peo- 
ple don't actually meet face to face. There are alterna- 
tives to group meetings: with the increasing squeezing 
of district budgets, failing to consider those alterna- 
tives cannot be justified. 



If face-to-face meetings are absolutely necessary, con- 
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determine how 
results will be 
reported 


Review progress of 
school and district; 

cpf MPUf (^hqIq 

jCI new gUalj 


Review program and 
suggest improve- 

mpnfc 


COUNSELORS/ 

CURRICULUM 

COORDINATORS 


Develop goals and 
objectives 


Propose appropriate 
assessment purposes 

and pnnfpnf 3rP3Q 


Review standardized 
tests/oversee test 

UCVCiUUlllVlU 


Assist with test 
administration; 
prepare for score 
reporting 


Make instructional 
management 
decisions based on 
results 


Review program and 
suggest improve- 
mcOLS 


SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS 


Rate proposed goals 


Rate possible assess- 
ment purposes and 
content areas to be 
tested 


Approve test selection 


Monitor program 


Review district 
progress 


Review program and 
suggest improve- 
ments 


COMMUNITY REP. 

RESENTATIVES/ 

EMPLOYERS 


Rate proposed goals 


Rate possible 
assessment purposes 






Review district 
progress 
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District Testing Program Questionnaire 



The district's standardized testing program currently 
Is being reviewed. Your opinions about the program 
and what it ideally should accomplish are an impor- 
tant part of this review process. Please complete the 
following questionnaire and return it to 



Thank you for your time and your help. 

Our district's assessment program ily 
should: (Circle one response for each s t'ment.) 

1. measure student achievement (i.e., 
academic strengths and weaknesses). Yes No 

2. measure the potential learning ability 

of students. Yes No 

3. provide information that students can 
use in their choices of specific 

subjects. Yes No 

4. provide information that students can 
use in making decisions about post- 
high school education or occupations. Yes No 

5. help students understand their own 

abilities and interests. Yes No 

6. help students understand their own 
achievement levels in various subject 

areas. Yes No 

7. allow students to compare their gen- 
eral level of academic achievement 

with national norms. Yes No 

8. help parei.LS understand their child's 
abilities and interests. Yes No 

9. help parents understand their child's 
achievement levels in various subject 

areas. Yes No 

10. allow parents to compare their child's 
general level of a* ademic achievement 

with national norms. Yes No 

1 1. inform teachers about the abilities 

and interests of their students. Yes No 

12. allow teachers to compare their 
students' general level of academic 
achievement with national norms. Yes No 

13. identify for teachers possible discrep- 
ancies between ability and achieve- 
ment. Yes No 

14. identify for students possible 
discrepancies between ability and 
achievement. Yes No 

15. identify for parents possible 
discrepancies between ability and 
achievement. Yes No 

16. allow the district to compare its 
students' general level of academic 
achievement with national norms. Yes No 

17. provide Information that district staff 
can use in curriculum and program 
evaluation. Yes No 



18. other characteristics: 



Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 



Our district's assessment program ideally 
should include: (Circle one response for 
each statement.) 



1 . a reading test. 

2. a reading readiness test. 

3. a mathematics test. 

4. a language arts (Snglish) test. 

5. a science test. 

6. a social studies (geography, history, 
etc.) test. 

7. a writing test. 

8. a "use of sources" test (library skills, 
graph reading, etc.) 

9. a measure of scholastic ability and/or 
aptitude. 

10. a measure of student attitudes toward 
school and learning. 

11. a measure of the self-concept of the 
student as a learner. 

12. a measure of the student's career 
interests. 

13. a measure of the student's interest in 
various curricular areas. 

14. a measure of the student's study 
habits. 

15. other subject areas: 



Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 



Please check one category and then fill in 
the additional information requested. 

I am: 

a student. I am in grade 

a teacher. I teach 



(grade or subject) 
a parent. My child(ren) are in grade(s) 



other (please specify): 



If you have any additional suggestions for the 
district's testing program, please write your comments 
on the back of the sheet. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



4-B 
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Chapter 5: Selecting Standardized Achievement Tests 



A Practical Guide for Assessing Alaska*s Students 



Chapter 5 



I standardised IfRTs Servo 
Maiqr PnipoMs 

I Criteria to Um in Self if 
Standardised Teats 



I Adrantages and Disad- 
Yantages ef CoflUDereial 
Tests 



I ClMMising Amnmg Testsi 
2>oes It ReaQf Matter? 



I Malchlng Test Content to 
Cnrricnhun 



Standardized NRTs 
Serve Many Purposes 

For most school districts in Alaska-and indeed in the 
United States-standardized norm referenced tests 
(NRTs) are an important part of district assessment 
programs. Such tests are commercially available and 
have been prepared by measurement experts. Uniform 
procedures are used in the administration and scoring 
of the tests, and comparisons of performance can be 
made because norm groups have been tested using the 
instrument. 

This ability to compare tes' ^^sults means that stan- 
daraized tests are more use 'or some testing pur- 
poses than are other types ic In any situation 
where students or student gr ups nust be ranked, a 
well-chosen standardized NRT r^as to be given strong 
consideration as the assessment instrument of choice. 
As the article on page 3 explains, such situations in- 
clude selection of students for special ni ) 'rams, guid- 
ance decisions, and some accountabilic. and evalua- 
tion decisions. 

The accountability and evaluation situations where 
standardized tests *\re appropriate are those where the 
question of interest is How are our students doing 
compared to similar students throughout the coun- 
try?" They are inuch loss appropriate when the ques- 
tion is "Are our students learning the skills and ob- 
taining the knowledge we say we are teaching them? " 

While there are standardized diagnostic and single- 
-^•ibject tests with associated norms, most districts 
start with survey batteries which cover a broad range 
of basic skills content. And many districts add to 
their standardized testing program an aptitude test, 
normed on the same sample as the publisher's 
achievement battery. By so doing, they can compare 
their students* performance in two ways- externally 
(compared to similar students nationwide) and inter- 
nally (compared to their own expected achievement as 
determined by the aptitude measure). Together, this 
is a rather efficient use of testing resources for gather- 
ing a maximum amount of information. 

To get the maximum benefit from a standardized 
achievement test, the test must measure content that 
is being taught in the district. Articles on pages 2 
and 4, and checklists on pages 5-A and 5-B, provide 
guidance in selecting the most appropriate standard- 
ized test for a district. 
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Criteria to Use in Selecting Standardized Tests 



Recently, a local school district began a review of 
commercially available standardized tests to see which 
would be the best choice for their needs. The series 
then being used in the district had ten-year old 
norms, which were viewed by district staff as out of 
date. The committee charged with the review task 
came up with these criteria for any new test series: 

■ High content validity 

■ Co-normed measure of scholastic aptitude 

■ Norms for individual items 

■ Recently normed 

■ High reliability 

■ Maximum amount of information in minimum 
testing time 

■ Individual report forms 

Each of these criteria can be thought of as meeting ei- 
ther an alignment, technical or practical need. They 
form the basis of the Rating Sheet -for Standardized 
Tests shown on page 5-B. Have that sheet before you 
as we review each category and provide an explanation 
of the "why's" for some of the entries that might not 
be self-evident. 

Alignment Issues 

All i the questions in this section of the Rating Sheet 
can ue answered by looking at the test items; no other 
manuals need to be referenced. The article on page 4 
gives guidance on the preparation necessary. 

A critical question-and one that should be answered 
"yes" if the test series is to receive further considera- 
tion -is whether at least 50% of the test items match 
the district's curriculum objectives. If not, it would be 
a very inefficient instrument to use; it would give you 
the comparative information you desire from an NRT. 
but it would be of little help in curriculum evaluation. 

Next, look at how many of your objectives are mea- 
sured by test items. It is not unusual for a relatively 
small percentage of objectives to be measured; if the 
percentage is extremely small for all the test series you 
consider, though, you might question whether your 
objectives are too specific and should be broadened. 

In some cases, you might be able to use NRT results 
for diagnostic decisions. To do this, there should be 
at least three tect itemr. per objective (and the more, 
the better). With lewer than three items, there is too 
much chance that a student could guess the correct 
answers and appear to have "mastered" the objective. 

The final alignment consideration is whether there is 
comparable emphasis between test items and district 
objectives. If you use the form on page 5-A to deter- 
mine content validity, numbers of your more impor- 
tant objectives should appear in the appropriate col- 
umn more often than numbers of your less important 
objectives. 



Technical Issues 

Good reliability-this is, consistency of test scores-is a 
necessary, but certainly not sufficient, characteristic 
of a test. How much is "good"? You should be very 
skeptical of a test which doesn't have a reliability of 
.85 or higher (the theoretical limit is 1.0); .90 or bet- 
ter is commonly achieved by national norm-referenced 
basic skills tests. 

The higher the reliability, the more confidence you can 
have in your test scores. This suggests that you'll 
need high reliability in those tests which are used for 
making important decisions. This is especially true 
when you report individual student scores rather than 
group scores. Unfortunately, you may have to accept 
more modest reliabilities when you try to measure 
more subjective topics-career interest, vocational apti- 
tude, and the like; they don't lend themselves as well 
to accurate measurement. 

Incidentally, subtest reliabilities are always lower than 
total test reliabilities-reliability depends a great deal 
on the number of items included in the score-so don't 
expect every subtest reliability to be in the .90 range. 
Still, don't let a test breeze through that has lots of 
low subtest reliabilities or, worse yet, doesn't have any 
reliability information at all. 

Expert opinions about standardized tests can be re- 
viewed in a number of sources (see the Halpern article 
referenced on page 4). The reviews don't negate the 
need for a district to study the technical manuals for 
each series, but they can save a great deal of time in 
narrowing the field of potential tests. 

There is, unfortunately, no standardized test that has 
a really representative norming sample for rural dis- 
tricts with very small school populations and a high 
percentage of Alaska Native students. But there are 
still differences among test series in how the norming 
groups are put together, and that information must be 
reviewed. For example, tests which are overwhelm- 
ingly normed on students who are mostly from large 
urban districts would not be as good a choice as tests 
which have a substantial representation of students 
from rural districts in the norming sample. 

Practical Issues 

The practical considerations-including questions 
about test format, test availability, administration, 
scoring, costs and publisher's services-may make the 
difference between an acceptable test series and an 
unacceptable one. Careful reading of the publisher's 
manuals (including the administration manual), try- 
ing out the test in a real-life application, and talking 
with other districts using the same test are methods 
to use in answering questions about practicality. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Commercial Tests 

Because of the tremendous resources that test pub- 
lishing companies devote to the preparation of their 
standardized Instruments, commercially available tests 
offer several distinct advantages over locally developed 
tests. But even the high technical quality of these 
tests cannot overcome certain disadvantages they pos- 
sess. The list below lays out some of these Important 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Advantages of Standardized Tests 

■ High technical quality 

■ Content representative of what Is being taught In 
classrooms around the country 

■ Norms allow comparisons with external groups 

■ Free consulting on testing issues from pub- 
lisher's representatives 

■ No developmental costs 

Disadvantages of Standardized Tests 

■ No reason to expect good match between what Is 
tested and what your district emphasizes in Its 
teaching 

■ Usually too few Items per objective to allow test to 
be used for diagnostic, certification or certain 
accountability and evaluation decisions 

R May be prohibitively expenslve-or even Impossl- 
ble-to get exactly the kind of reports you want 



■ Recurring annual costs for materials and 
(perhaps) scoring 

While there Is probably no way to overcome the last 
disadvantage, the Impact of the first three disadvan- 
tages can be lessened by careful planning. Other arti- 
cles In this chapter tell how. 

Consider the eight purposes for assessment discussed 
In Chapter 2 of the Assessment Handbook. Standard- 
ized NRTs are very appropriate Instruments to use for 
some of the purposes, but they are less appropriate for 
other purposes as can be seen In the following listing. 

Usefulness of NRTs 

for Instructional Management Decisions 

■ Dlagnosls--LOW 

■ Placement--LOW 

■ Guldance-HIGH 

■ Screenlng/Admlsslon-HIGH 

■ Certificatlon-VARIES 
for Programmatic Decisions 

■ Accountablllty-VARIES 

■ Plannlng-LOW 

■ Evaluatlon-VARIES 

When "VARIES" appears, the usefulness of the test 
depends on whether decisions will be based on a 
standard of performance relative to others or on 
attainment of certain criteria. 



Choosing Among Tests: 
Does It Really Matter? 

There are differences In content emphasis among the 
various standardized achievement tests. To empha- 
size this point graphically, look at the two charts to 
the right. They are based on data from a study con- 
ducted by the Institute for Research on Teaching (IRT) 
at Michigan State University. In that study, the con- 
tent coverage of commonly used fourth grade math 
textbooks and standardized tests was compared. 

Other texts were Included In the study, but we se- 
lected Scott-Foresman's Mathematics Around Us for 
Illustrative purposes. By looking at the graph on the 
top, you can see that for even the best-matched test 
(the Metropolitan), 25% of the test Items are not cov- 
ered In the text. And the test with the best match on 
coverage (the Iowa-see bottom graph) still measures 
less than 25% of the topics covered in the textbook. 

This example helps show that no standardized test Is 
a perfect measure of your curriculum; there will al- 
ways be tradeoffs. But the matching activity described 
In the article on page 4 Is a necessary step In deter- 
mining what those tradeoffs will be. 



Topics in TEST covered by text 



percent 



Metro Stanford Iowa CTBS 
Norm Referenced Tests 



Topics in TEXT covered, by test 




Metro Stanford Iowa CTBS 
Norm Referenced Tests 
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MATCHING TEST CONTENT TO CURRICULUM 



Chapter 1 of the Assessment Handbook was devoted to 
the topic of alignment: the matching of curriculum, 
instruction and assessment While that Is a critical 
step when tests are developed locally, it is more likely 
to occur smoothly then because it Is the curriculum 
objectives and instructional materials which are. after 
all. serving as the basis for test development. But 
when a standardized test is used, a post hoc matching 
activity must be undertaken to select the commercial 
test best suited to the district's curriculum. 

A Title 1 Technical Assistance Center (TAC) provided 
the following guideline? for matching test content to 
program objectives; we have edited them slightly to 
match the form appearing on page 5-A. 

1. Number your objectives in the subject area un- 
der review. Identify each one as more important 
or less important. 

2. Read the test manual sections that describe the 
development of the test, the content areas in- 
cluded, and the rationale for the types of items 
selected. Check to see that the general objectives 
of the test are in line with your curriculum ob- 
jectives. 



3. Do not rely on the test publisher's description or 
item classification chart. For each level of the 
test you plan to use. read each test item and de- 
cide whether or not it measures one or more of 
your curriculum objectives. (If you have man}' 
levels to review, consider sampling; randomly 
select 40-50 items at a minimum of three levels.) 

4. For each test item, write the objective number it 
matches and the degree to which it matches it. 
Determine how many test items measure a cur- 
riculum objective. If over half the test items 
match no objective, the test does not fit the cur- 
riculum very well. 

5. For each item, also rate its quality and appro- 
priateness for the intended grade. 

6. Determine the content emphasis of the test 
items. Do more test items match your most im- 
portant objectives? 

By going through these steps, you will have deter- 
mined the content validity of the test you are review- 
ing. The form on page 5-A was developed to assist you 
in conducting the reviews; feel free to reproduce it for 
as many tests, grades and subject areas as you need. 
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CONTENT VALIDITY OF STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 



SUBJECT . 



GRADE 



DATE 



REVIEWER 



TEST 



DIRECTIONS: Write In the Item numbers in the 
"Item" column to match the number of Items In the 
test you are reviewing. Use as many sheets as 
necessary to cover all the items in the test. For each 
item in the test being reviewed, consider these three 
statements: 

■ The item matches a district curriculum objective, 

■ The item is of high quality, 

■ The item is at an appropriate level of difficulty 
for the chosen grade. 



FORM 



LEVEL 



Use the following 5-point scale to show how much you 
agree with each statement, 

5 = Strongly A^ree 

4 = A|{ree 

3 = Neutral 

2 = DiMfTM 

1 = Strong]^ DiMgree 

In addition, write the district's objective code that 
matches the item in the second column of the form. 



Item 


ObJ. 
No. 


liar Mfitirh 
How 
WeD? 


Item 
Quality? 


OK for 
Grade? 











































































































































































































Item 


Cnrricn 

CoJ. 

No. 


liar Blatch 
How 
Well? 


Item 
Qoalitjr? 


OK for 
Grade? 









































































































































































































Compare the total scores across tests being reviewed to help make selection decisions. 
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Rating Sheet for Standardized Tests 



Respond to the items below for each test series being 
considered. (It is tiol necessary to rate every lest level 
or form.) Write the test series being considered in a 
column heading, then rate each test using the 
following scale: 

4 ^ Good 

3 - Fair 

2 - Weak 

1 ~ Unsatisfactory 
(Use the unsatisfactory rating for any missing infor- 
mation, as it would be improper to reward a lest that 



leaves out information. Most publishers of high 
quality tests know that you need adequate technical 
Information to evaluate their tests: the fact that 
information is missing rellects negatively on the test.) 

The first alignment item must be answered positively 
for a test to be considered further. Beyond that, the 
series with the highest rating is most likely the one a 
district should choose, although individual circum- 
stances may make a district want to weight the cri- 
teria differently. 



ALIGNMENT CONSIDERATIONS 




5. Acceptable reliability (at least .85 or higher)? 
7. Normed recently? 

9. Empirical norm dales match district's testing 
schedule? 

10. Formal (number of items per page, prim size, 
directions, response mode) appropriate for level 
of student being tested? 

li: Itenis free of9ex;'mimm^^ 

12. Easy for teachers to administer and. if neces 
sar\'. score 

13. Not too ttme cbriwmiii^-ji^ • -^i-;- v 

14. Cost for consumables within budgeia 

15. C(^t j^r scoruig^^th 

16. Score reports that district wants? 

you want Ip test)?-" 

18. Test publisher supports oul-of-level testing if 
district v mis it? 

20. Related tests available if district wants them 
(e.g.. co-normed measure of aptitude or 
achievement tests for other content areas)? 

2^lv >Conaiat(jng 

TEST TOTALS 
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Assessment Use Tied to 
Assessment Purpose 

We have emphasized throughout this series the 
importance of identifying the purposes tor assessment 
before even planning an assessment program, much 
less administering one. Nowhere is the need for this 
more critical than when it comes to interpreting and 
using assessment scores. In knowing why assessment 
is being conducted, answers to questions of test score 
interpretation become much more obvious. 

As you recall, the major distinction "between 
assessment purposes is whether data are being used 
for instructional management or programmatic 
decisions. The instructional management decisions- 
diagnosis, placement, certification, and so on-are 
made about individual students. Programmatic 
decisions, on the other hand, are centered on groups 
of students: evaluation and accountability are ser\'ed 
by programmatic uses of assessment data. 

Some test scores are approprieite only when they refer 
to how a single student did on a test: they are 
inappropriate for describing group results. A later 
article in this document describes the different types 
of test scores commonly used in interpreting assess- 
ment, results. Be sure you are reporting and using the 
correct t\pe. given your assessment purpose, 

And be sure not to overlook the value of reporting 
trends of test results over time, especially for 
assessment purposes such as accountability and 
evaluation. Knowing what progress has been made 
from year to year is often more valuable than knowing 
how each single year's results compare to some 
standard. Ideas for how to display such trends are 
provided on page 2. 

Describing Trends in Test 
Results 

We have said that it is often more important to know 
how the district's scores are changing from year to 
year than it is to know each individual year's scores, 
but what are the appropriate ways to measure such 
trends? How can you tell if your current students are 
improving relative to past years, losing ground, or 
holding their own? 

One easy way is to prepare a chart where row 
headings are grades tested and column headings are 
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the years of testing (1981, 1982, and so on). Fill in 
the chart with average percentile scores for each grade 
each year. (Be sure that the average percentile rank 
has been computed correctly. It is incorrect to average 
all students' percentile scores to get the group average 
percentile: it is also incorrect to average students' raw 
scores and then refer to individual student norm 
tables to convert to a group percentile rank. Your best 
bet is to request group average percentiles when 
ordering scores and reports from the test publisher,) 

To take into account the variation in achievement 
across students from one year to another, look at the 
same group of students across years. This is called a 
cohort analysis. For example, the students who were 
first graders in 1981 were second graders in 1982, 
third graders in 1983, and so on. Look to see how the 
percentile ranking or NCE score of each cohort 
changes from year to year. Do this for several 
different cohorts to see if there are trends. 

Another way to look at data across time is by prepar- 
ing a graph such as the one shown below. Plot the 
scores for each grade for each year's testing (assuming 
the same test series has been used each year). Over 
time, you vill be able to see if one or two grades are 
consistently lower than the others. 

In the tjxample below, fourth graders' scores are con- 
sistently lower than students' scores in other grades. 
What conclusion should you draw from that informa- 
tion? One conclusion you should NOT draw automat- 
ically is that the fourth grade teachers aren't doing 
their job well. That is, of course, a possibility. But it 
is much more likely that there is a mismatch between 

Performance by Grade 




1980 



1981 1982 1983 
Date of Testing 



1984 



Grade 1 Scores Grade 2 Scores Grade 3 Scores 



Grade 4 Scores Grade 5 Scores 



what is being taught in the fourth grade and what is 
included on the test. 

Thus, a first action should be to review all of the items 
in those levels of the test where scores seem abnor- 
mally or consistently low. It is likely that some of the 
items deal with content that doesn't match your cur- 
riculum, either because you cover the content at a 
later grade or the test uses a format unfamiliar to your 
students. Be aware that if there are many such in- 
stances (more than a third of the items, perhaps), you 
might want to reexamine your curriculum. Test pub- 
lishers do a pretty good Job of reflecting prevalent ex- 
pert opinion about appropriate curriculum in their 
tests, and too big a discrepancy may mean that your 
curriculum is a bit out of step. (That is, of course, 
your choice. Don't forget, though, that many students 
don't say in the same district from kindergarten 
through grade 12. Having too idiosyncratic a cur- 
riculum may be a handicap when students transfer to 
other districts.) 

There are other possible reasons for one grade being 
consistently lower than the others. It might be the 
first time students use a separate answer sheet or 
there may be other things about the testing proce- 
dures with which students aren't familiar, among 
other possible causes. In short, don't Jump to any 
conclusions about test performance before looking for 
alternate explanations. 

This is especially important when looking at a graph 
such as the one first described in this article, where 
one cohort of students is followed from grade to grade. 
One cannot ignore the frxt that there are differences 
in student groups. Every teacher has had a group of 
students that entered the grade better prepared, at- 
tended to the lessons better, worked harder and 
seemed to learn faster that previous classes. But the 
next year's class might have just the opposite charac- 
teristics. So even if the instruction were identical, 
these two groups would have dramatically different 
test scores. And the smaller the school or district, the 
more likely it is that these fluctuations from one stu- 
dent group to another will occur. 

So do look at test score trends before deciding Just 
what a single year's test results imply. Look at the 
same students over time, and the same grades' per- 
formance over time. Take into account the different 
talents of students from one year to another. This 
added information will make the quality of the inter- 
pretations you make about the test scores much bet- 
ter. 



Common Mistakes in Working With Test Results 



Even if you use the correct score type, there are many 
pitfalls when il comes time to interpret and use 
assessment results. What are some things to watch 
out for? 

Perhaps the greatest error comes from making 
Judgments about school experiences by looking at 
single test scores, such as those collected from an end- 
of-year standardized norm referenced testing program. 




Students come to school in many stages of readiness 
for what they will be taught. What they learn depends 
not only on what goes on in school but also on what 
goes on outside of school (the value placed on 
education by their parents, for example). To Judge the 
quality of a teacher, school or district by relying on 
just one data point-with no knowledge of the "input 
conditions"-is analogous to deciding that dairy 
farmers in Alaska aren't competent if their herds don't 
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produce the same profit per cow as those in, say, 
Illinois. Neither judgment takes into account the 
conditions beyond the control of the person trying to 
improve the situation. In short, a much more 
appropriate way to use test scores as a basis for 
judging educational quality is to look at growth, 
especially comparing actual growth to expected 
growth. 

A second common error is placing too much emphasis 
on statistical significance. Statistical significance is a 
useful concept in guarding against overinterpreting 
very small differences in scores between groups; deter- 
mining the statistical significance prevents you from 
thinking that a small difference that could easily have 
occurred by chance (because of the unreliability of the 
testing instrument) is in fact an important difference. 
The problem is that the determination c" statistical 
significance is so dependent upon the size of the 
groups being tested. When we compare males' 
performance on the Alaska Statewide Assessment Test 
with females', we almost always get statistically sig- 
nificant differences. But that is because there are 
3000 or more students in both the male and female 
groups. Actual differences in the number of questions 
answered correctly by males and females are extremely 
small. Similarly, it would be nearly impossible to 
detect statistically significant differences in males' F"d 
females' test scores in Pelican; there are just too few 
students, even if the actual differences were huge. 

The bottom line is that statistical significance is not 
always valuable. Of much more value is the determi- 
nation of educational significance, based on a compar- 
ison of expected performance to actual performance. 
Expected performance can be determined statistically 
or judgmen tally. The Interpretive Panel process used 
in the Statewide Assessment is a good example of a 
Judgmental approach to determining educational sig- 
nificance. 

A final common error (final only because our space is 
limited-not because there aren't other common er- 
rors!) is forgetting about the phenomenon called 
"regression toward the mean. " When scores are ex^ 
treme (the high end or the low end), statistical evi- 
dence has shown that such students' scores will be 
closer to the average score (or mean) if they are tested 
again on the same instrument. Students with scores 
at the high end don't necessarily know any less, nor 
have students with scores at the low end necessarily 
improved. Be aware of this phenomenon when using 
test results for any purpose-but especially for program 
evaluation. 



Test Score Types 

Six different scores are commonly available from 
published norm referenced achievement tests. Here is 
a brief definition of each score type. 

The raw score (s simply the number of questions 
answered correctly by the student. Raw scores are the 
basis for all of the other score types; different 
statistical manipulations are performed to arrive at 



the other five scores. Raw scores have the advantage 
that they can be summed over a group of students, 
then divided by the number of students to get a group 
average raw score. But it is inappropriate to compare 
raw scores from one test to another, from one subtest 
to another, or from one test level to another because 
each test, subtest and test level has a different 
number of items. Obviously, a score of 35 is excellent 
on a 35-item test but relatively poor on most 100-item 
tests. 

Scale scores (sometimes called expanded scale scores, 
converted scale scores, or standard scores, among 
other names) express the results from all forms and all 
levels of a particular test series on one common scale. 
They are necessary if out-of-level testing is used, and 
may be desirable even if such testing isn't performed 
because they allow comparisons to be niade from 
grade to grade or level to level. 

A percentile rank represents the percentage of 
students in the norm group who got a raw score equal 
to or lower than the raw score equivalent to that 
particular percentile rank. While percentile ranks are 
easily understood (with proper explanation) by non- 
educators, they create some problem in that it is not 
as easy to compute group average percentile ranks as 
it is to compute averages with some of the other score 
types. Nevertheless, publishers often provide nor- 
mative information for percentile ranks for groups as 
well as for individuals. 

A stanine scale is composed of nine units. Stanines 
2 through 8 are equal intervals; that is, they include 
the same number of raw score units. Stanines 1 and 
9 are larger, though. Some educators like stanines be- 
cause they are broad enough to prevent 
overinterpretation of small differences. On the other 
hand, they are insensitive to small gains. 

A grade equivalent score represents the middle score 
of students in a particular grade who were included in 
the norm group. Grade equivalents suffer from much 
misinterpretation, especially by parents who think 
that if their child receives a higher grade equivalent 
score, the child could be doing schoolwork in that 
higher grade. In fact, it means that the child got the 
same score as the older student had the older student 
taken the lower grade test. Another problem with 
grade equivalents is that they are inconsistent across 
grades. A student may score consistently at the 20th 
percentile at the end of grades 3 through 8. If that 
student's performance were reported in grade 
equivalents, however, it would appear that his 
achievement had steadily declined. 

An NCE (normal curve equivalent) is a measurement 
scale developed in conjunction with evaluation 
requirements for Title I (now Chapter 1). Like the 
percentile scale, it ranges from 1 to 99; unlike 
percentiles, though, NCE units are equal in size 
across the score range. This gives them certain ad- 
vantages (it is easy to average them across groups, for 
example) over percentiles. They are particularly useful 
when you want to aggregate results across tests. 
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Explaining Test Results 
to Non-Educators 

Most of us have heard horror stories about doing a 
good job reporting assessment results, only to have 
those results misinterpreted by someone beyond our 
control such as a newspaper reporter. What are some 
things to watch out for-to make sure that they are 
understood-when providing assessment results to 
persons who may not have a testing background? 
Here are several: 

1. On a norm referenced test, remember that half 
the children in the country are "below the norm." 
The norm is the 50th percentile, the point at 
which half the scores are above and half are be- 
low. 

2. Do not compare scores across different tests, or 
even across different versions of the same test 
unless conversion tables are provided by the 
publisher. 



3. Your interpretation of results probably assumes 
that readers know your purposes for assessment. 
Be sure that anyone else writing about your re- 
sults also knows those purposes. 

Perhaps the most frustrating misinterpretation of test 
results is when they are used-in isolation-to judge 
the quality of an educational experience. To use an 
end-of-year standardized norm referenced test as a 
primary evaluative tool, without taking into considera- 
tion at least the educational attainment of children at 
the beginning of the year, is naive at best. 

It is difficult for district staff to explain this when test 
results are released, especially if the results are lower 
than expected or desired; the public thinks the educa- 
tors are trying to rationalize the poor results. It is a 
better idea, instead, to have an ongoing public infor- 
mation effort aimed at teaching parents, school board 
members, media representatives, and any other 
groups how test scores can and should be used. (For 
more information on this last tjrpe of test score misin- 
terpretation, see Chapter 8: Reporting Assessment 
Results.) 
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Interpretation of Test Results: 
Do You Know the Score? 

During the period from Spring 1983 through Fall 
1984, a series of quizzes on appropriate test score in- 
terpretation was included in Educational Measure- 
ment: Issues and Practice, An edited sample of ques- 
tions appear below. 

1. Tim is a sixth grader who got a grade equivalent 
(GE) score of 9.2 on a reading test. This means 
that Tim could well be put in a class of ninth 
graders for material in which reading skills were 
important. T or F? 

False, The GE score cannot be relied on to In- 
dicate that ninth grade skills have been mas- 
tered. It simply means that If an average ninth 
grader had taken the sixth grade test In the 
second month of school, he would have g: tten 
the same number of items correct as Tim did, 
(It should be noted, though, that often the GEs 
associated with very high or very low scores are 
obtained by extrapolatlon-that is, statistical 
prediction. It is possible that no ninth grader 
was ever tested with the test given Tim,) 

2. GE scores of 9.2 in reading and 7.3 in math in- 
dicate that Tim is farther ahead of his class in 
reading than in math. T or F? 

False, The standard deviations (the variation 
or spread among scores) of GE scores vary from 
one subject to another. The difference between 
the two GE scores (9.2 and 7,3) may be due to 
the fact that students tend to differ less within 
a grade on math than on reading. Because the 
standard deviations for various subjects differ, 
we cannot tell whether 9,2 In reading is rela- 
tively better than 7,3 In math, and neither nec- 
essarily Implies that Tim is ahead of his own 
class, 

3. Tim's GE of 9.2 in reading was from fall testing 
in sixth grade. Tested in the spring, he received 
a GE score of 8.0. That indicates that his read- 
ing skills declined during the school year. T or 
F? 

False. When GE scores have been extrapolated 
far above or below a student's grade level. It of- 
ten occurs that even a single additional item 
correct can change a student's GE score by 
more than a year. Tim may simply have gotten 
one or two fewer items correct In spring than 
fall, 

4. The Jones Elementary School's average GE score 
in reading in first grade was .6. The average 
score increased each year until sixth grade, when 
it was 3.2. Thus the Jones average was .4 year 
behind at the first grade and nearly 3 years be- 
hind by the sixth grade. The Jones students are 
falling farther behind the national average each 
year. T or F? 



False, Another peculiar characteristic of GE 
scores (In addition to the fact that standard de- 
viations vary from subject to subject) Is that the 
standard deviations get larger year by year. 
Suppose that a person (or a group average) is at 
and remains at a given percentile score-say the 
16th percentile. This same percentile is trans- 
lated each year into a lower GE score because 
the standard deviation gets larger from year to 
year. This can leave the Impression that a per- 
son (or group) is falling farther behind each 
year. Similarly, If a student (or group average) 
is above the mean and stays at the same rela- 
tive position, he appears to get farther ahead 
every year In terms of GE scores. This is an il- 
lusion created by the GE score system. 

5. Susie, a third grade student, scored at the 30th 
percentile in arithmetic at the end of the school 
year. Scores this low are regarded as failing, and 
therefore Susie should be retained for another 
year in arithmetic. T or F? 

False. Scores at the 30th percentile are really 
not far below average. Usually no more than a 
few percent of a class are failed, say 3 or 4 per- 
cent, not anywhere near 30 percent. Besides, a 
nationally standardized test may not accu- 
rately sample the arithmetic skills covered in 
Susie's class. 

6. Bill moved from a 90th percentile score to a 99th 
percentile score from pre- to posttest. Similarly, 
Jim moved from the 50th percentile to the 59th. 
They made about equal progress. T or F? 

False. An Increase of 9 percentile units at the 
top or bottom of the scale represents an Im- 
provement of many more items answered cor- 
rectly than the same Increase near the middle 
of the scale. On that basis, one could conclude 
that Bill made much more progress than Jim. 

7. The new principal at Hartford Elementary wants 
to evaluate the standing of each grade in the 
school by comparing Hartford students' achieve- 
ment with the average achievement in a repre- 
sentative sample of elementary schools in the na- 
tion. She obtains the percentile scor'^s for each 
second grade pupil in reading and a \ges 
them. The average of these percentiles is the 
percentile rank for her school's second graders. 
Tor F? 

False. The average of percentile ranks Is not It- 
self a percentile rank. To get percentile ranks 
for averages of percentile ranks, one would 
have to list the average percentile ranks for all 
the classrooms In the normlng sample and get a 
new set of percentiles for these average ranks. 

8. Mr. Brown learns that the principal wants to 
compare the performance of each grade in Hart- 
ford with other schools. He is correct in claim- 
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ing that unless the test publisher provides 
norms on school averages, comparisons of Hart- 
ford averages with the average performances in 
other schools cannot be made. T or F? 

True. The scores for a class cannot be aver- 
aged and referenced to a norms table for scores 
of individuals. Class averages can only be 
evaluated in terms of a norms table for class 
averages. Some publishers provide such norms, 
others don't. In the latter case, a comparison 
between the average score of a class and the 
average scores of other classes cannot be made. 

9. Pedro received a stanine score of 6.5 on a math 
test. This score should be interpreted as being 
midway between the sixth and seventh stanines. 
Tor F? 

False, Stanines are represented by single digit 
whole numbers fJ, 2. 3. etc.) and never by 
numbers with decimal points. Thus, a stanine 
of 6,5 does not exist. Anyone who uses such a 
number for a stanine has made an error, 

10. A teacher found that most of his students re- 
ceived the same stanine scores in the fifth grade 
that they got in the fourth grade or even the 
third grade. He concluded that they are not 
making much progress in school. T or F? 

False. Tests that use stanine scores refer these 
scores to students in a particular grade, not to 
students in general. So a student who regu- 
larly receives stanine scores of 5 in a subject 
from year to year can be assumed to be making 
normal progress. Normal progress with stanines 
(or with percentiles or standard scores) is 
shown by earning the same score over time, not 
higher scores year by year, 

1 1. Miss Yamini has noticed that the highest scoring 
third grader who was placed in remedial in- 
struction in reading in her school had a reading 
comprehension NCE score of 36. She thought 
the cutoff for remediation was the 25th per- 
centile. She protested to Mr. Wommack. the 
principal, that an error in placement had been 
made. Miss Yamini's protest was sound. T or 
F? 

False, NCE scores and percentile ranks corre- 
spond only at 3 points, the 1st, the 50th, and 
the 99th percentiles (or NCE scores). Actually, 
an NCE score of 36 corresponds to a percentile 
rank of 25, which is widely used as a cutoff for 
remedial instruction, 

12. Miss Yamini also collected reading data on her 
remedial students in the fall of one year and 
again on the same students in the fall of the next 
year. She converted her data into NCE scores 
properly, found the means, and discovered her 
students had a mean gain of zero. She con- 
cluded that her efforts had been in vain because 



her students had learned nothing. Mr. Wom- 
mack comforted her by saying that her students 
really had improved in reading. He was sure of 
it. He was right. T or F? 

True. Mr. Wommack is correct. Properly de- 
rived NCE scores show a score's relationship to 
representative national norms. If Miss Yamini 
used the appropriate norms for the testing dates 
of her class, zero mean gain in NCE scores sig- 
nifies that her group improved Just as much as 
the norm group improved. Maintaining the 
same NCE score does not mean "no growth"; it 
means "normal growth." 

13. Mr. Quigley has noticed that on the Widely Used 
Achievement Test (WUAT). Sybil's performance 
on reading has gone up from an NCE score of 10 
to an NCE score of 15. and her mathematics per- 
formance has gone up from an NCE score of 35 
to an NCE score of 40. Mr. Quigley interprets 
this as an indication that Sybil's scores have in- 
creased equal amounts in reading and mathe- 
matics. Mr. Wommack says this interpretation 
is not correct, because it is much easier to im- 
prove from 35 to 40 than from 10 to 15. Mr. 
Wommack is correct. T or F? 

False, Because NCE scores are based on nor- 
mal distributions, they do not have the property 
of percentile ranks in which a score difference 
represents different amounts of change at dif- 
ferent places in the distribution, Mr, Wommack 
would be correct if he were discussing per- 
centile ranks, but not for NCE scores, 

14. Mr. Quigley decided to calculate a class mean 
NCE score by adding up the individual NCE 
scores and dividing by the number of students in 
the class. Mr. Wommack was horrified. He said 
you can't average NCE scores. They don't mean 
the same thing in different parts of the score 
scale. Mr. Wommack is correct to be horrified. 
Tor F? 

False. NCE scores are like the other standard 
scores (z, T, and stanine) in that they are on an 
equal interval scale. Because they are based 
on the normal curve (unlike percentile ranks), 
we feel comfortable in averaging them. 



The four articles from which these questions come in- 
clude a total of 38 questions. Other articles cover 
SAT. ACT and IQ scores. For information about a 
subscription to Educational Measurement: Issues and 
Practices, contact: 

The National Council for 

Measurement in Education 
1230 17th Street. N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20036. 
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What Do Testing Programs 
Cost? 

Other chapters of the Assessment Handbook have dis- 
cussed in broad terms some of the major factors that 
influence assessment costs: scheduling, frequency of 
administration, identification of testing populations, 
and so on. In this chapter, we will attach figures to 
those factors. The figures that appear in this chapter 
are approximations, based on average costs for 1985. 
And in many cases, we have provided lime estimates 
rather than dollar estimates so that each district can 
put in its own costs. 

As much as anything, we want to provide administra- 
tors with the information they need to compare rela- 
tive costs among various components of an assess- 
ment program. While it is important to know what 
standardized tests cost for a district, it is equally im- 
portant to know that budgeting for the tests is a small 
part of the total assessment budget-that funds are 
needed for planning and reviewing the assessment 
program, interpreting assessment results, writing as- 
sessment reports, and so forth. 

In general, administrators should plan for the follow- 
ing costs associated with an ongoing assessment pro- 
gram: 

■ Planning & Test Development/Selection 

■ Test Administration 

■ Data Analysis 

■ Report Preparation 

■ Assessment Review and Planning 

Readers will note that planning appears twice in the 
list. That is because assessment programs, like most 
other educational endeavors, need to be thought of in 
cyclical terms-from planning to implementing to 
maintaining to reviewing, with the reviewing from one 
phase serving as the planning for the following phase. 

Keeping Costs Low 

In a cost conscious society. It is easy to give the cost of 
testing more weight than it deserves. On a per stu- 
dent basis, testing is a relatively inexpensive educa- 
tional activity. Further, without testing, the data 
needed to make sound educational decisions simply 
could not be obtained. 
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The point is. cost should not be the major factor in 
decisions about test selection or development. To se- 
lect one test over another, for instance, strictly on the 
basis of cost can have serious consequences. Does a 
test cover content emphasized in the curriculum? Are 
the items sound? Does the test measure what it pur- 
ports to measure? And does it do so in a consistent 
fashion? Once these questions are answered satisfac- 
torily, cost can be applied as a criterion to select from 
among comparable testing alternatives. 

At the same time, there are certain guidelines which, 
appropriately applied, can keep testing costs to a min- 
imum. Here are several suggestions: 

1. Consider sampling-of either grades or students, 
or both-whenever testing of every student is un- 
necessary. 

2. Use objective, machine scorable tests whenever 
possible (that is. whenever direct assessment of 
performance would provide little additional in- 
formation). 

3. Use separate answer sheets to make test booklets 
reusable. 

4. Consider use of item banks for local test con- 
struction. 

5. Schedule testing every other year, or according to 
whatever plan is most economically efficient for 
the district. Remember that every-year testing is 
not necessary for all assessment purposes {see 
Chapter 2: Planning an Assessment Program). 

6. Use test data for multiple purposes when appro- 
priate (see Chapter 2). 

7. Hire consultants judiciously. In some cases, the 
cost of a consultant will more than be made up 
by the time saved. But in other cases, local per- 
sonnel may prove equally capable. 

8. Thoroughly and carefully define the purpose(s) 
for any assessment in advance. Among the most 
significant contributors to increased testing 
costs are the time and resources wasted in ad- 
ministering and scoring tests that were not 
needed, or that could never provide the data re- 
quired for the decision at hand. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
The term "jack of all trades" is particularly relevant to 
staff in Alaska districts. For this reason, no one can 
expect district staff to know everything about testing, 

and the use of a consultant may be in order. But 
don't hire any consultant without deciding whether 
their job is to perform a task or to teach district staff 
how to do the task themselves. It's easiest to have a 
consultant do all of the work, but that won't increase 
your understanding of the issues and makes you de- 
pendent on the consultant every time the task comes 
up. It may be more appropriate to hire the consultant 
to work with several district staff on the project, with 
the idea that district staff need to perform all aspects 
of the task themselves in subsequent years. 



Local Test Development: Aii 
Alternative to NRTs 

The focus of this Assessment Handbook chapter is 
standardized norm referenced tests. But such tests do 
not fit every need, and some districts have decided to 
develop their own tests to fill existing holes. 

Local test development requires substantial technical 
knowledge that is beyond the scope of this series to 
provide. But because locally developed tests do have a 
place in a comprehensive districtwide testing program, 
many administrators will eventually need to know 
something about the topic. The references at the bot- 
tom of this article provide some good guidance. 

In the opinion of the chapter authors, extensive local 
test development is not a cost effective activity for 
most districts in Alaska. At the very least, it is some- 
thing that should be entered into only when district 
staff are convinced that they are making the best pos- 
sible use of their standardized test data. Based on 
what we have seen (throughout the U.S., not just in 
Alaska), most districts still have a substantial way to 
go in tapping the information already available from 
their NRTs. 

■ Berk. Ronald A. (Ed.) A Guide to Criterion-Ref- 
erenced Test Construction. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press. 1985. 

■ Hills. John R. Chapters 2. 3. 4. and 5 of Mea- 
surement and Evaluation in the Classroom, 
Merrill. 1981. 

■ Popham. W. James. Criterion-Referenced Mea- 
surement Prentice-Hall. 1978. 

■ Rahmlow. Harold F. and Woodley. Kathryn K. 
Objectives-based Testing, Educational Technol- 
ogy Publications. 1979. 

Costs of Local Test Development 

It is beyond the scope of the Assessment Handbook to 
provide step-by-step guidance on how a district would 
develop their own assessment instruments (though 
some of the references listed on page 4 will be helpful 
for those who are interested). But it is important for 
district administrators to have an idea of the scope of 
the effort they would be undertaking should they de- 
cide to develop such tests. 

To give readers an example of the steps involved, we 
will review the process used to develop the Alaska 
Statewide Assessment Tests. The fact that these tests 
are used on a statewide basis means that the coverage 
of review panels and analysis strategies is broader 
than would be necessary for a district level test. But 
the steps involved are much the same. 

If the number is not preceded by an asterisk, the task 
can be accomplished by a small group of people (from 
one to five). The four tasks preceded by an asterisk 
are better performed by a larger group of district edu- 
cators or. in some cases, performed by a few people 
who then submit draft products to a larger group for 
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review. Please note that the steps listed below do not 
necessarJly happen in sequential order; developing 
administration directions (step 11), for example, must 
happen before the tests are piloted (step 7). 

*1. Develop/select objectives to be tested. It is im- 
portant that objectives be broad enough so that 
several test items can be developed from them, 
but generally not so broad that a nearly infinite 
number could be developed. 

2. Decide what grade(s) should be tested and how 
much time will be devoted to testing. Must the 
entire test take place within two class periods, 
for example? 

3. Develop a content blueprint for each test. The 
blueprint lists the objectives to be covered and 
the number of items to be included for each ob- 
jective. 

*4. Develop item specifications. The specifications 
describe what the item will be like (four-option 
multiple choice, for example) and provide infor- 
mation that iterri writers will need to make all 
the items that measure one objective compara- 
ble. 

*5. Write or select test items. It has been the experi- 
ence of some test developers that teachers make 
better item reviewers than item writers. For that 
reason, it might make sense to have teachers ei- 
ther select appropriate items from item banks or 
review items that a person trained in item writ- 
ing has written, rather than to organize a com- 
mittee of teachers to write items from scratch. 
Regardless of how it's done, at least two times as 
many items should be developed as will be 
needed for the final test. 

6. Format the items into visually appealing tests. 
In most cases, this means typesetting the items 
and accompanying them with professionally- 
drawn illustrations. You might consider format- 
ting the items into two forms (since, based on 
the recommendation in step 5 you should have 
at least twice as many items as you need) so that 
you can choose the best items for the final test. 
That decision will be based on results of the item 
analysis (step 8), combined with a reanalysis of 
the content blueprint. 

7. Pilot test the instruments. If test security is an 
issue, the tests should be piloted in another dis- 
trict whose students are similar to your own. If 
security is not an issue, the tests can be piloted 
in your own district. If at all possible, test about 
100 students with each pilot version of the test. 

8. Conduct item and test analyses. Make sure that 
the items are performing well from a technical 
point of view (discriminating between students 
who really know and don't know the content, for 
example) and that the test as a whole is a reliable 
instrument. This task will require access to a 
computer. (For more information on tris issue, 
see the references listed on page 4.) 



9. Select/revise items to include in final test. Based 
on the item analysis, you may see that some 
items are fine. But others may need to be modi- 
fied to solve problems that the item analysis 
shows. If the modifications are substantial, fur- 
ther pilot testing will probably be necessary. 

10. Format tests into final camera-ready copies and 
print sufficient numbers for the district's testing 
needs. 

1 1. Develop administration directions and separate 
answer sheets, if they will be used. If the district 
will be using a scanner to score the answer 
sheets, recognize that at least two months 
should be allowed for printing answer sheets if 
standard answer sheets cannot be used. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
The idea of scoring tests with a smaJJ optical scanner 
is a good one. but some caveats are in order. For all 
practical purposes, you have to use one of the stock 
forms the scanner manufacturer supplies; it is quite 
expensive to develop a customized form. Make a re- 
view of the available forms part of your purchase de- 
cision. And be sure to find out what they cost; if you 
test frequently, it could still add up to a sizable sum. 
The most important criterion in your decision, how- 
ever, should be the test scoring software. It would be 
expensive to develop your own software; even if you 
could, it might not work as well as you would like. 



12. Administer the tests districtwide and score 

them. With an IBM AT and a Scan-Tron scanner 
with automatic feed, it was possible !< score, 
tabulate and print reports for, on !V( i\ 500 
Statewide Assessment answer she an hour. 

Without the automatic feed, that number would 
have dropped to about 300 sheets per hour. 
This does not include the time necessary to edit 
answer sheets (erase stray marks, clean up poor 
erasures, and so on) before they are put through 
the scanner, a task which often takes longer 
than the scanning itself. 

*13. Interpret results and produce reports. See 

Chapters 6 and 8 in the Assessment Handbook 
for information regarding these activities. 

This is clearly a much more involved task than select- 
ing a standardized achievement series and deciding 
which reports the publisher should provide. At a min- 
imum, a district should allow one school v< ;)r to get 
from step 1 through step 10-and that -uming 
that objectives already exist in the district curricu- 
lum and it is simply a matter o selecting which ones 
should be included in the test. 

Undertaking development in more than one or two 
subject areas in a given year is not advisable. There 
are simply too many activities that require teacher and 
administrator review for multiple tests to be developed 
at the same time. 
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Costs Associated with Standardized Tests 

Per Pupil Costs for Test Battery (Based on igss prices) 


TEST NAME 


BOOKLETS 


ANSWER 
SHEETS 


SCORING 


SELECTED SPECIAL REPORTS 


COMMENTS 


MAT 6 

(Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test) 
Psychological Cor- 
poration 


$1,08-$1,29 (hand 
scorable or reusable) 
$1.54-$1,77 (machine 
scorable) 


$.27 
(hand or 
machine 
scorable) 


$1.25-$2.15 


Group item analysis-S .50 
Frequency distrlbuliun--$ .25 
Pupil profile"$ .39 

Diskette"$.18/pupil + $6.00 for disk 


Separate math and 
reading tests available 
[or purchase 


ITBS 

(Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills) 

Riverside Publishing Co 


$, 87-$ 1,34 (hand 
scorable) 

$ ,90-$2,30 (machine 
scorable) 


$.24-$ ,32 

(machine 

scorable) 


$.r4-$2.61 


Group item analysis-^ .37 
Frequency dlslribution"$ .25 
Pupil profile--$ .33 

Magnetic tape--$ .14/pupil -f $58.00 for tape 


Both MRC and NCS 
scorable booklets 
available 


TAP 

(Tests of Achievement 
and Proficiency) 

r^i _iJ r\I-iiii 

Riverside Publishing Co, 


$1.34 (hand or MRC 
scorable) 


$.24 

(machine 

scorable) 


$74'$1.85 


Group item analysis-$ ,37 
Frequency dlstrlbution"$ .25 
Pupil profile--$ .20 

Magnetic tape"$ .14/pupil + $58.00 for tape 


Only MRC scoring 
available 


CAT 

(California Achievement 
Test) 

CTB/McGraw-Hlll 


$,8l-$ .90 (hand 
scorable) 

$1.20-$1,25 (reusable) 
scorable) 


$,24 
(hand or 
machine 
scorable) 


$ .75.$1,34 


Group item analysis-$ .36-$ ,58 
Frequency dlstributlon"$. 13-$ .24 
Pupil profile"$ .36 

Magnetic tape-S .13/pupil + $55.00 for tape 




CTllS 

Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills) 
CTB/McGraw-Hlll 


$,63-$,90 (hand 
scorable) 
$1.13 (reusable) 

^ fmarhln^ 
Q ,vi,'Qi,oo [mdiniiic 

scorable) 


$ .25 (hand 
scorable) 
$ .24 (machine 
scorable) 


$.75-$1.34 


Group item analysiS"$ .36-$ .58 
Frequency distrlbution-$ .13-$ ,24 
Pupil profile"$ .36 

Magnetic tape"$ .13/pupil + $55.00 for tape 




SRA 

SRA Achievement 
Series) 

Science Research 
Associates 


$1,21 (hand scorable) 
$M7-$L27 (hand or 
machine scorable-Levels 
D-Honly) 

$.90-$1.24 (with SRA 
scoring) 


$.40 (hand 
scorable) 
$.56 (NCS 
scorable; Levels 
D through H) 


$1.00-$1.47 


Group item analysiS"$ ,19'Si.l5 
Frequency distribution"$. 15 
Pupil proflle--$ .50 

Magnetic tape"$ .09/pupil + $50.00 for tape 




SESAT&TASK 

'Stanford Achieveir.enl 
Test Series) 
Psychological Cor- 
poration 


$1,03-$1.23 (hand 
scorable/reusable) 
$I.63-$L84 (MRC 
scorable) 

$171.$2,08 (MCS 
scorable) 


S ,22 (hand 
scorable; 
$.27 (MRC 
scorable) 
$,27 (NCS 
scorable) 


$L25-$2,10 


Group Item analysiS"$ .50-$1.71 
Frequency distribution"$, 15 
Pupil profiled .25 

Magnetic tape-$ .15/pupll + $30.00 for tape 





Typical Estimates for Planning and 
Implementing a District Assessment Program 



Developing a comprehensive district testing program 
can be an involved, time consuming project. Yet to 
cut corners might make the resultant testing invalid- 
worse than no testing at all. This chart lists the 
activities required to develop a sound program, along 
with suggestions of the staff to be involved in each 
activity and the typical amount of time required. 

Unfortunately, the amount of time required may vary 
dramatically. In districts where the responsibility is 



concentrated in a few people, meetings will be brief. 
And in some Alaska schools, there may be only one 
person who takes care of all aspects of the testing 
program. Further, administering tests to 15 students 
is obviously nowhere near as involved as 
administering the same test to 15,000. In short, take 
the estimates given below as a starting point and 
modify the estimates based on the complexity of the 
development task for your district. 



I. ASSESSMENT PLANNING 

■ Develop overall plan for aaaeaament 

Resources needed: Planning Committee-five to 
ten members for one or two days 

■ Select standardized testa 

Resources needed: Content Review Committee- 
five to ten members for two or three days 

■ Design score reporting and recordkeeping 
systems 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-one 
or two days 

■ Coordinate and document assessment 
planning activities 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-two 
to four days: Support Staff- two to five days 

II. TEST ADMINISTRATION 

■ Order test materials and score reports 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-one 
day 

■ Receive test materials and package for 
distribution to schools 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-one 
day: Support Staff-one-half to four days 

■ Prepare testing schedule and test 
administration guidelines 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-one 
day: Support Staff-one or two days 

■ Train teachers or school site coordinators to 
administer tests 

Resources needed-Assessment Coordinator: one- 
half day per group to be trained 

■ Oversee test administration 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator- 
one-half to three days 



■ Collect test materials and prepare answer 
sheets for scoring 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-one 
day: Support staff-one-half to six days 

III. DATA COLLECTION/ANALYSIS 

■ Machine score tests in district (if applicable) 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-one 
day: Support staff-one to ten days 

■ Review and interpret test results 

Resources needed: Interpretive Panels-five to 
ten members for one-half day 

■ Distribute results to schools 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator- 
one-half to one day 

IV. REPORT PREPARATION 

■ Write district-level report, detailing results in 
all areas 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator: two 
to four days; Support Staff-two or three days 

■ Prepare press releaseSt newsletter articles, 
etc.t summarizing highlights of assessment 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-one 
day: Support Staff-one day 

V. REVIEW AND PLANNING 

■ Review overall plan for assessment 

Resources needed: Planning Commit tee- five to 
ten members for one to two days 

■ Coordinate and document assessment review 
activities 

Resources needed: Assessment Coordinator-one 
to two days: Support Staff-one to two days 
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Chapter 8: Reporting Assessment Results 






HA N D B O O K 



A Practical Guide for Assessing Alaska's Students 

Different Publics Demand 
Different Reports 




Chapter 8 



■ Different Puhlicn Demand 
Different Reports 



■ If ine Steps to a Positive 
Press 



■ Reporting Within the 
Diimict 



I Reporting to Parents and 
the Broader School 
Conununity 



I Report With Pictures, Not 
Just Words 



■ News Release Pointers 



We have emphasized throughout this series that the 
only reason for administering an assessment instru- 
ment is to improve decision making by having as- 
sessment data. It ^oes without saying that assess- 
ment results must be reported to at least the pcrsonls) 
who wilt be making decisions based on the data. And 
at the district level, reporting usually ^oes beyond 
that. 

Details included in reports vary according to the needs 
of the publics for which the reports are intended. The 
public s characteristics-their responsibilities, time 
available for learning assessment results, prior knowl- 
edge, and numerous other variables-should be con- 
sidered when planning reporting strategies. 

Ask yourself four qutstions when you lirst start to 
plan the release of assessment information- 

■ Who needs to know this? 

B When should they i'irst hear about it? 

s What is the best vvay to get this information to 
them? 

s What will they be most interested in? 

The following ten publics tnay be answers to the first 
question. In the parai^raphs below, items that miglil 
interest each group are provided. Other sections in 
this chapter provide guidance on how to answer the 
.second and third questions. 

Students need to know how they are performing. 

Parents need to know how their children are per- 
forming, how the educational program as a whole is 
funcr .oning, and how cheir children's test scores com- 
pare to those of children in other schools or communi- 
ties. 

Teachers need information about the ciualiiy of in- 
structional decisions they are making about students. 

Principals or others responsible for super\ising in- 
struction need data to determine whether program- 
matic and instruction.:! goals and objectives are being 
met. 

Curriculum specialiflU need to know whether 
current goals and objectives are being met (or if they 
are even the correct ones), whether current materials 
and methods are appropriate, and where technical as- 
sistance should be targeted. 
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The supeiintendeiit needs data that will help the 
school board make basic funding and staffing 
decisions, and to approve specific instructional or cur- 
riculum decisions. The School Board needs similar 
information, though perhaps in less detail. 

Special interest groups such as parent advisory 
committees need to know how well students are per- 
forming, their areas of strength and weakness, and 
how the schools intend to maintain strengths and im- 
prove weaknesses. 

The news media need to know similar information as 
the special interest groups but it is a good idea to give 
them background information so they understand 
testing terminology and what test information can and 
cannot be used for. 

The community want; to know how local students are 
performing, comparea perhaps to local expectations 
and also to student performance in other localities 
across the state and nation. 

For all of these groups, data must be interpreted as 
they are being reported; no test data are meaningful in 
their raw state. Chapter 6 of the Handbook. Interpret- 
ing and Using Assessment Results, discusses this 
topic in detail. 

Nine Steps To A Positive Press 

Ned Hubbell, a school public relations consultant in 
Michigan, has identified nine steps as necessary to ob- 
taining positive response when releasing test results. 

1 . Let people know ahead of time that you'll be 
releasing results. 

2. Identify the publics to whom you'll report. 

3. Plan a timetable for release of results. 

4. Help those who need to explain results to 

others. 

5. Help the media interpret to the public. 

6. Start with simple explanations. 

7. Summarize what the results mean. 

8. Tell what will be done with results. 

9. Take testing results to targeted groups. 

These steps will be discussed further in other sections 
in this chapter. Keep these nine steps in mind, and 
many of the problems which often accompany the re- 
lease of assessment results will be short-circuited. 

Reporting Within the District 

Assessment results should be released to school staff 
members before they are released to the public. This 
could be done through briefing sessions, regular 
school publications and specially prepared materials. 
It is a good idea to have an oral presentation, espe- 
cially for building principals, so that questions about 
the results can be raised and answered. Principals 
can be helpful in briefing their staff members. Pre- 



pare graphs and charts that principals can use when 
they talk with their staff and parent groups. 

Remember that staff means every employee in your 
school district, including janitors, cooks, bus drivers 
and secretaries as well as certificated personnel. Re- 
search shows school staffs are among the most credi- 
ble sources of information— more credible than the lo- 
cal news media-and further, that classified staff fre- 
quently have more credibility with the community 
than teachers and administrators. So don't write any 
staff members off as news sources just because they 
aren't certificated educators. 

Reporting to Parents and the 
Broader School Community 

If the first step in a good communications program 
requires school staff members to understand assess- 
ment results, the second step is to be certain that par- 
ents understand them. Consider carefully the infor- 
mation that is provided to parents about their chil- 
dren's test scores. 

It is highly unlikely that the scores are adequate by 
themselves. A cover \eiter accompanying the scores 
could include simple explanations of the type of test 
scores reported (percentiles and standard scores, for 
example), what it means to be above or below the 
norm, and how the scores are used. A sample of such 
a letter is provided on page 8-b of this chapter. 

School newsletters are another good way to share in- 
formation about assessment results. There may be 
more space available for describing results in a locally 
produced newsletter than there would be in a newspa- 
per or similar public media source. Similarly, if the 
newsletters are produced by schools rather than by the 
district as a whole, information more directly relevant 
to an individual school can be highlighted. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
Media representatives always want to hear from the 
highest ranking district administrator possible. Have 
press conferences-and other meetings related to as- 
sessment resultS"led by the superintendent or assis- 
tant supenntendent But be careful that this ap- 
proach doesn't backfire; be absolutely certain that 
the presenting administrator understands the test 
results. No one expects superintendents to be aware 
of every technical detail of the testing, but they must 
always understand what the results say about the 
performance of their districts schools. It is a mis- 
take to try to bluff one's way through a press confer- 
ence, so if it comes down to a choice of having an un- 
informed superintendent make the report or an in- 
formed lower level person, its usually best to go with 
the person who knows whats going on. 



Report With Pictures, Not Just 
Words 

Graphs, charts and other visual representations of test 
results not only add interest to reports, they also help 
explain those results. And graphs and charts are in- 
valuable when making oral reports of test results be- 
cause they allow the audience to see as well as hear 
th? results. 

Mrst common error people make when developing 
chaus is to put too much information in one chart. 
This nearly always results in a busy, unreadable 
graphic. On the other hand, selecting a subset of data 
requires the person producing the chart to choose an 
aspect of the data to illustrate. Deciding which graph 
to use may be the most difficult decision of all. 

The box at the right lists some commonly graphed as- 
sessment results and the type of graphic that is usu- 
ally most appropriate. Examples of some of these 
types are provided on page 8-a, along with some com- 
mon errors in their presentation. 



■ Comparisons among groups at a single point in 
time (For example: How do district results from 
the Spring 1984 testing compare to results from 
the state and nation ?)-bar graph 

I Parts that make up the whole (For example: 
What portion of all students tested have been in 
district schools since kindergarten?)-pie chart 

I Trends or comparison in trends over time (For 
example: How do achievement gains over time 
compare for various groups of students?) -line 
graph 

I Measures of association (For example: How is at- 
tendance related to test scores?)-scatt€rgraiii 

I Likelihood that results are "real" and not due to 
chance (For example: Do the eighth graders' 
higher scores represent real growth ?)-error 
band chart 



News Release Pointers 

A news release should be written and distributee to 
newspaper reporters and other media representatives 
when you are ready to publicly announce your test re- 
sults. Preparing effective news releases requires atten- 
tion to both format and content. In this article, we'll 
look at both. 

We've all heard about the five Ws-who, what, when, 
where and why. Answers to these questions-plus a 
sixth question, how-is the information that should 
appear in the first paragraph or two of news releases. 

i'RACTICAL TIP 
Ask a few people who are members of your intended 
audience to read a draft of your reports before you 
produce the final version. When you are presenting 

complicated statistical or evaluative data, these 
people w"J heJpyou Jearn whether what you've said 

will even intelligible to a Jay audience. Don't 
assume that because you think a report reads well, it 
will be readily understandable to the Board, other 
district staff or the general public. 

Each succeeding paragraph should be of declining im- 
portance. In this way, editors will not omit vital in- 
formation if they have to cut the story to meet space 
limitations. Also, readers can get the gist of a story if 
they read just the first few paragraphs. 

There are several other format guidelines for preparing 
news releases, as follows: 

p i )ouo; -.pace your story on one side of the paper 
only , usir g school or district letterhead, and 
li\ c ge* rous margins on each side of the page 
io 'n\v or editing. 

■ I hv source of information (name, title and tele- 
phone number) should be in one corner (under 
letterhead) of first page. 



■ End each page with a complete paragraph. If a 
second page is necessary, always type "MORE" at 
the bottom of the first page. 

■ Use short words, short sentences, short para- 
graphs. 

■ It's a good idea to include quotes, but be sure lo 
completely identify all persons quoted and spell 
their names correctly. 

When preparing news releases, it is important to 
briefly describe the purpose of the testing, who was 
tested, and when the testing occurred. In addition, 
the practical use of the results should be summarized. 

Be sure to describe both positive and negative results. 
Don't explain the negative results away. Instead de- 
scribe the district's plans for improving those areas 
where weaknesses were shown. 

When discussing negative results, outline the non-in- 
structional problems the school and community must 
address. These might include: 

■ Absenteeism 

■ Physical well-being of pupils 

■ Parental support of school instruction 

■ Pupil interest and motivation 

■ Pupil inob<i:t> 

And if explanations can be offered ' r Improved scores 
(for example, a new reading pro: or cross-age tu- 
toring in math), mention them too. 

To make sure your story is understandable, ask sev- 
eral parents to read it before submitting it to the 
newspaper. They can often point out confusing sec- 
tions which you, because you are so close to the data, 
are unable to see. 
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What makes Chart 2 
better than Chart 1? 

■ Bars are wider than the space 
between them, 

■ Zero Is Included on axis. (Zero 
can be omitted, but break in 
axis should alert reader. ) 

■ Grid lines don't pass through 
bars, 

■ Y axis uses scale that makes 
bars easy to Interpret. 
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Chart 2 -Better 

• grade K — 5% 



grade 5 -6% 



Class of 1 985's responses to question 
regarding their entry into school district 




What makes Chart 2 
better than Chart 1? 

■ Too meiny segments in Chart 1 
— limit pie charts to five or 
fewer segments. 

■ Chart 2's title Is easier to 
understand. 

■ Labels should go Inside 
segments when i here Is enough 
space. 



What was your first grade In this school 
district? (Response from Class of 1985) 
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What makes Chart 2 
better than Chart 1? 

■ Confidence band (determined 
using standard error of 
measurement) shows that 1985 
score Is not really different 
from 1984's, 

■ Yaxls Is labeled horizontally. 

■ Patterns used for Chart 2's 
segments don't distract reader. 
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What makes Chart 2 
better than Chart 1? 

■ Males' and females' scores are 
compared on the same scale 
(see Yaxls). 

■ Axis numbers are large enough 
to read easily, and enough tick 
marks are added to aid 
Interpretation. 

■ Lines showing data are thicker 
than grid lines. 

■ Each data line Is labeled. 
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REPORT SAMPLES 



^ Here is an example of a letter accompanjring test scores that might be sent to parents. 

Dear Parents: 

most sections of the reading and language arts tests, but math con- 
tinues to be a problem. H^^^Hstudents seem to be having particular 
trouble with math application items -- what we call story problems 
Understanding the words in the items doesn't seem to be the problem, 
£is our students' reading comprehension scores are among the highest 
It Just appears that they are having trouble picking out the important 
information they need to work the math problems embedded in the 
stories. This isan area that most of ourdistrict students-- notjust those 
at^^l^H- seem to be having trouble with, and it has prompted us to 
undertake a comprehensive review of our math curriculum and 
Instructional practices. We'll be reporting to you later to tell you what 
we have decided to do to improve our students' math skills. 



The enclosed test information sheet summarizes the results of the 
achievement test your child was administered last April at IH^^H 
School. The test covered reading math and languagearts and has been 
normed on a national population. This means that we can compare 
how ^^H^li students performed on the test to a nationally 
representative group of students at the same grade levels. 

A detailed explanation of the scores is provided on the reverse of the 
information sheet Of particular importance is the percentile columa 
which shows how your child's score compares with others at the same 
grade in the national norm group. If your child's percentile score is 75, 
It means that he or she receive a score which was higher than 74% of 
the norm group that took the same test; on the other hand it means 
that 25% of th^ students in the norm group had a higher score than 
your child's 

While the scores for an individual child may not reflect his or her true 
ability, I feel the test results are accurate for most children and for the 
school as a whole. Speaking of the school's average results, we learned 
that our students are doing quite well ~ above the national average ~ in 



Please feel free to contact your child's teacher or me if you would like 
further help In Interpreting your child's scores or want to know 
anything else about the^H^^H assessment program. We would be 
pleased to talk with you. 



R J. Page, Principal 
^■^^H Elementary School 



• A report on test results in a school district newsletter might be worded this way. 

SRA test results show achievement above norm 



■students in grades three through nine are tested each spring 
for their command of basic skills. 

The 1983-84 test results again show that ^■^■■students achieve 
well above the national norm: a level of performance the District has 
come to expect throughout the years. 

Referring to the continual improvement in test scores, l^ay Brown. 
■^^^■Smeasurement specialist said "Basic skill development has 
continued to be the primary emphasis in instruction at the elementary 
and Intermediate school levels in ^^^^IB." 

The tests. Science Research Associates (SRA) Achievement Series, are 
primarily designed to measure the extent to which students have 
acquired skills In reading language, math, reference materials, science 
and social studies. Educational Ability Skills (EAS) are also measured 

"^^^^^B elementary students, while continuing to maintain high 
achievement levels in reading and language, have markedly improved 
in their mathematics skills." Brown added. "This is not merely an 

* A news release on test scores might be presented this way. 



improvement in computation skills, but in n - Mi '^onceptsand problem 
solving ability." 

Intermediate students continue to excel in reading and math with 
Improvement shown in language mechanics. "While students did not 
show the desired total amount of Improvement In spelling this year, 
never the less, there has been some Improvement in that area since the 
implementation of the Cedar Rapids Spelling Program," Brown said 

However, in grades 6-9. more than twice as many^^Hi^B students 
score in the highest achlevehient range overall, than Is the case 
nationally. 

"Achievement scores are but one indicator of the effectiveness of an 
educational program^" Brown emphasized "No measuring instrument 
taken by Itself can assess thewldedlversltyofprogramsand offerings In 
the District However, the scores do indicate that ^^^^^H students 
score well above the national norm. Test scores Indlcate^l^^^B 
students are well rounded In basic skills. 

A complete report on the SRA test was made to the School Board earlier 
this fall 



MFtW District Student Test Scores Improving 

student test scores, while still below the national average, have steadily 
improved over the past fouryears in the^HIH School District, special 
services coordinator Ed Smith has told the district board 

Students In fifth, eighth and tenth grades took California Achievement 
Tests last March, Overall scores were one to two years behind the 
national average for all three grades but in almost all cases, improve- 
ments over last year's scores were made In both overall scores and 
various subject areas. 

Superintendent Ray Sanders pointed to several things contributing to 
increased student achievement Infll^^B: 

• Clear curriculum goals supported by appropriate Instructional 
materials. 

• Improved student discipline. 

• Better classroom management 

• More training and updated information for teachers. 

• Prompt, accurate and frequent feedback to students, teachers and 
parents. 



* More attention to Individual student needs. 

• Partnerships with parents and community groups in supporting 
student learning 

"We have really Just finished the curriculum goals work that has kept 
our staff busy over the last five years. In those areas where goals and 
supporting instructional materials have been in place forat least three 
years, we have seen^HHH students make dramatic achievement 
gains. I am confident that those gains will continue now that the 
complete curriculum has been specified and we turn our attention to 
providing additional resources to the educators who teach that 
curriculum." Sanders told the school board at last Tuesday's regular 
meeting 

When board member Elizabeth Sadler asked what parents could do to 
most help their children achieve higher scores. Sanders replied that 
getting students to school was the single biggest thing "Students who 
are absent from school ~ whetheron an excused absence orotherwise - 
really suffer because It's very difficult to catch up when a lot of days have 
been missed We know that resea rch has shown that 'time on task' - the 
amount of time students are actively engaged in learning - Is a critical 
factor In their achievement If students aren't in school there's Just no 
way that their time on task can be high." 
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Why Keep Records? 



After the score reports from an assessment have been 
distributed to parents, students, teachers and admin- 
istrators, what should happen next? What sorts of 
assessment records should a district maintain and for 
how long? What's necessary to keep and what can be 
thrown away? 

It is important to realize that records shouldn't be 
kept just because "it's always been done. Instead, the 
various reasons for maintaining records should be de- 
termined. Then recordkeeping procedures appropriate 
to each information need can be established. 

Important reasons for keeping assessment records in- 
clude the following; 

s Parents and students expect the schools to keep 
test scores as part of a student's cumulative 
record. 

m Teachers need information about student 
achievement in order to make effective instruc- 
tional management decisions, 

s School and district staff need information about 
pupil progress in order to evaluate the effects of 
curriculum and instruction. 

■ State and federal programs may require student 
achievement information as part of their manda- 
tor\- evaluation requirements, 

s A district may want to monitor the effects of its 
programs over time, in order to determine how 
well its schools are doing. 

What Types of Information 
Should Be Kept? 

A recordkeeping system needs to be comprehensive 
enough to maintain all the various t>pes of informa- 
tion that will be required. The assessment component 
of the system might Include information about indi- 
vidual students, including background demographic 
characteristics and scores from administrations of dis- 
trict and state tests as well as information about stu- 
dent test performance aggregated at the class, school 
and district level. 

Additional information that would be useful when 
considering the meaning ol test scores includes the 
following: 

s Information about each school s Instructional 
programs, including curriculum goals and objec- 
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tives, textbooks used, instr^otional approaches 
adopted, and any special programs in effect. 

■ Information about changes that have occurred 
that might be related to student performance, 
including new curriculum or instructional ef- 
forts, new textbooks, changes in teaching staff, 
change^, in instructional time, shifts in tests or 
testing procedures. 

The following three steps should guide the design of a 
comprehensive recordkeeping system: 

1. Determine all of your district's information 
needs, at individual student, classroom, school 
site and district level, 

2. Verify that any mandatory requirements associ- 
ated with state or federal programs will be met. 

3. Design data gathering and storage procedures 
that will meet your information needs in the 
most efficient and cost effective manner. 

How Long Should Assessment 
Records be Kept? 

One district successfully manages its assessment data 
by following these guidelines: 

■ Score reports are returned to students, parents, 
teachers and administrators as soon after testing 
as possible. 

■ Individual student score reports are entered into 
each student's cumulative record. 

■ The district office maintains an extra copy of in- 
dividual student score reports for one year after 
the assessment date, 

■ Grade level score reports (e.g,, group perfor- 
mance summaries) are maintained in the district 
office until the students in that grade have grad- 
uated. For example, score reports from this 
year's first graders will be kept until those stu- 
dents graduate from high school. 

■ Grade level score reports are stored in notebooks 
by year (for example, all the score reports from 
this year's assessment, grades one through 
twelve, are filed in a single binder). 

Using Assessment Records: 
Three Scenarios 

Assessment records, no matter how comprehensive or 
well maintained, are not, by themselves, of much util- 
ity. They only become beneficial when the data they 
contain are used to answer important educational 
questions. The following three examples demonstrate 
some effective uses of assessment information as a 
part of educational decision making. 

In Evaluation 

A new mathematics textbook series was adopted two 
years ago for grades five through eight. Since then. 



district math scores in those grades have dropped. An 
evaluation is designed to answer the question, "Was 
the new textbook a mistake?" 

District assessment records will be used to determine 
students' math test scores for several years before the 
new text was adopted, as well as student performance 
in other subject areas. The district records will also 
provide descriptive information about student back- 
ground characteristics. This information will be used 
in conjunction with such information as how well the 
test measures important district goals, how well the 
test matches the textbook, ard teachers' subjective 
opinions about what has happened. Although as- 
sessment records will not be the sole source of infor- 
mation for this evaluation, they will yield much of im- 
portance. 

In Curriculum 

When one year's statewide assessment scores showed 
study skills to be a weak area, a district decided to ex- 
amine its language arts curriculum. Some definite 
weaknesses were found in study skills, and these were 
addressed by developing and implementing new objec- 
tives. Much to teachers' delight, the next set of as- 
sessment results showed a definite improvement in 
study skills, although isolated areas remained weak. 

Now the curriculum committee will meet again to ex- 
amine the remaining areas of weakness and determine 
if they warrant more attention. In two years, the 
newest assessment scores will once again be examined 
to judge if the district's progress has been adequate. 
By using assessment records within the context of its 
own particular objectives and goals, this district has 
demonstrated another way in which adequate assess- 
ment records can help inform educational decisions. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
Many schools in Alaska have considerable turnover 
in the teaching staff from y^r to year. Don't make 
new staff start from scratai to find out their stu- 
dents' current achievement level Good assessment 
records can be extremely valuable to a teacher who 
doesn't know where the students stand. 



In Instruction 

Because problem solving is an important focus of a 
district's mathematics curriculum, a special computer- 
assisted instructional program is adopted. Equipment 
is limited, meaning that only about half the students 
can receive the program. The selection of program 
participants is greatly facilitated because the school 
has maintained complete records of student scores in 
problem solving on the district's standardized test. 
These records are now consulted in order to determine 
which students will most benefit from the computer- 
ized instruction. Teachers are also asked for their es- 
timates of students' problem solving ability. Used in 
combination, teacher judgment and assessment 
records provide a better instructional decision than 
might have been made using either source alone. 
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Computers Can Help in 
Recordkeeping 

Recordkeeping requires the maintenance and manip- 
ulation of data, tasks at which computers excel. And 
advances in computer technology mean that $10,000 
or less will buy a computer capable of handling the as- 
sessment records for even the largest district in 
Alaska. But certain cautions aie in order. 

■ The nationally published computer-based record- 
keeping (CBRK) systems are not always well de- 
signed, and even the best of them may not be 
suitable for a given setting. 

■ The computers already in schools (including the 
Apple II) are often not suitable for detailed 
recordkeeping with many students. A disk-based 
Apple II can work with about 100 students at a 
time if each record is a thousand characters or 
less in length. Be very careful that your records 
will fit. There are tales of schools that converted 
to a CBRK system, spent months preparing and 
entering data, and then found, when entering 
the last quarter of students, that the program's 
storage space was full and there was no way to 
include the rest of the students. 

■ The system may not be flexible enough. Some 
systems have limited reports they produce and 
inquiries they permit. If you want something 
else, you're out of luck. 

■ The system may not have any advantage over pa- 
per-based systems. Unless the computer manip- 
ulates the data to produce new information, a 
paper-based filing system is just as practical. 
Make certain the CBRK system does something 
other than just store information. 

■ Staff may not be committed to the system's use. 
If one teacher doesn't want to enter the data, or 
one set of test scores isn't recorded, the integrity 
of the entire system is jeopardized. A computer- 
based system sometimes makes recordkeeping 
more formal and intensive than staff are willing 
to undertake. Be sure to find out the level of 
commitment in advance. 



Large Sites versus Small 

What's practical in a school or district with a large 
number of students may not be practical in a smaller 
site. It would be foolish to implement an extensive, 
computer-based system in a district with only five or 
ten students in a grade. Under such circumstances, 
printed reports are easy to use for reference; further, 
there is not much information to manipulate (for ex- 
ample, averages are easily done with a calculator). 
And should some information necessary for decision 
making be missing, it's relatively easy to collect the in- 
formation from other existing sources. 

The converse is also true. A district with thousands of 
students cannot successfully manipulate assessment 
records by hand. (Just one year's statewide assess- 
ment records for Anchorage, for example, have over 



I half a million pieces of data.) Nor can information be 
collected on an ad hoc basis. The recordkeeping sys- 

I tem for such a district has to be established in ad- 
vance, in a formal manner and probably with the help 
of experienced data processing personnel. 

Student Records and 
Compliance with the Law 

Administrators need to comply with two federal laws 
when designing a recordkeeping system. The Hatch 
Amendment, with its associated 1984 Department of 
Education regulations, and the Family Educational 
Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 (the Buckley Amend- 
ment) both impact heavily on the handling and release 
of student records. These acts are designed to give 
parents more control over the testing and teaching of 
their children. In addition, they give parents and stu- 
dents access to their educational records and the right 
to privacy regarding the dissemination of records con- 
taining personally identifiable information. The major 
provisions of each law are summarized below. 

The Hatch Amendment 

■ Parents must be given a chance to inspect 
instructional materials and give their consent be- 
fore students take part in a wide range of class- 
room activities or use materials in programs re- 
ceiving federal funds. 

■ Parents must give consent before their children 
submit to "psychological tests or treatments" in 
areas that include potentially embarrassing psy- 
chological problems, anti-social or self-incrimi- 
nating behavior, criticisms of family members, 
and statements of family income. 

The Buckley Amendment 

■ Educational records must be released upon re- 
quest to parents (including a noncustodial par- 
ent) or students 18 years of age or older. 

■ Personally identifiable information in student 
records may be disclosed only with written ap- 
proval of parent. 

■ Parents and students are allowed to correct er- 
rors in students' records. 

■ School officials with legitimate educational inter- 
ests are allowed access to educational records of 
a student without prior parental approval. 

■ City or state police officers and potential employ- 
ers are not allowed to have routine access to stu- 
dent records. 

■ Federal funds can be withdrawn from a district 
for noricompliance with the regulations. 

Suggestions for minimizing compliance problems with 
the two laws include publicizing parents' and stu- 
dents' rights in school publications (for example, par- 
ent or student guides) and establishing a consistent 
policy for discussion and complaint. 
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What Role Can Statewide 
Assessment Play? 

Every other year, the Alaska Department of Education 
tests every fourth and eighth grade student in the 
state on important reading and math skills. Results 
are used at the statewide level to identify achievement 
trends and give guidance to Department staff provid- 
ing technical assistance to districts. Reports of 
results are sent to districts and schools as well, to 
make use of as they wish. What are some ways that a 
district could make use of these assessment results? 

In many cases, what is good for the state is good for a 
district as well. Because the objectives tested in the 
last three assessments (1981, 1983 and 1985) have 
remained almost totally consistent, it is possible to 
look at changes in districtwide results and draw valid 
conclusions about achievement trends. 

These achievement trends are particularly meaningful 
if a district has matched the objectives covered in the 
assessment tests with their own curriculum. Because 
of the careful process used to determine the assess- 
ment objectives, the match between a district's cur- 
riculum and the objectives tested by the assessment 
will probably be quite good. It should not be taken for 
granted, however, as variations do occur among dis- 
tricts in the grade levels at which certain skills are ex- 
pected to be mastered. 

If a district's curriculum for grades K-4 includes most 
of the objectives tested in the fourth grade assess- 
ment's math computation subtest, for example, then 
one would expect to see improvements between the 
1981 and 1985 fourth grade math computation 
scores. On the other hand, if most of the objectives 
tested in the eighth grade study skills subtest do not 
get covered in the district's curriculum until grade 9 
or later, then no improvement in scores between 1981 
and 1985 would be expected. 

The question of expected achievement can be ad- 
dressed in another way, too The statewide Interpre- 
tive Panel process can be replicated in a district as 
v/ell. This is the procedure used to determine whether 
scores are higher or lower than expected by the educa- 
tors responsible for the students' in-school education. 
As a result of these determinations, it is possible to 
say that s* .dents' performance represents an area of 
strength or weakness. This process can be under- 
taken whether or not a formal matching activity com- 
paring the assessment's objectives and the districts 
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curriculum has been undertaken. More detailed in- 
formation on how to conduct an interpretive panel 
process appears in an article below. 

To Summarize . . . 

statewide assessment data should be considered sup- 
plementary to other districtwide test data available 
from standardized or locally developed tests. What is 
done with those test data can most likely be done with 
statewide assessment data as well: track achievement 
trends, identify student/curricular strengths and 
weaknesses, and so on. 

If there is a good match between what is covered 1 1 
the assessment test and what is included in the dis- 
trict's curriculum, there is even an argument to be 
made for letting the statewide assessment take the 
place of other reading and math tests administered to 
fourth and eighth graders. Because the Department 
of Education supports the Statewide Assessment Pro- 
gram in order to get the information it needs, it 
makes good sense for distr'cts to r^'^h j.ce of this 
"free" relevant test ciat?». 

CompariiTig LocaF sm^ 
Expectations; The 
Panel Process 

Results from the Statewide Assessment provi'le gen- 
eral information about the basic skills ach ievement of 
Alaska's fourth and eighth graders. But the test re- 
sults are not sufficient in and of themselves to allow 
meaningful interpretations to be made about that 
achievement. Since the 1981 assersment, statewide 
Interpretive Panels have been convened to provide the 
additional information needed to make statements of 
student strengths and weaknesses as shown by the 
test results. Local districts can use this process, as 
well, to add useful data to their local results. 



PRACTICAL TIP 
Interpretive panels can produce some very useful in- 
formation, but they also produce a difficult public 
relations issue. Why? Because if the panelists set 
their expectations too low, the public will think the 
staffs goals are too low. But if the staff holds high 
expectations, there will be lots of weaknesses, mak- 
ing the quality of instruction look bad. How can this 
"Catch-22" be avoided? By viewing the Interpretive 
Panel as an information source more for educators 
than for the general public Don*t release the raw in- 
terpretive panel findings to the media. Instead, pre- 
sent the curricular and instructional actions that 
you'll be taking based on the panel information. 



The process can be conducted using either question- 
naires or an Apple II computer program available from 
the Department of Education. The computer program 
is probably best suited for small city and borough dis- 
tricts where all teachers at a grade level are in just one 
building. In larger districts or REAAs, where teachers 



are physically separated, use of the questionnaires is 
preferable since all input can be gathered by mail. 

Regardless of the approach. Interpretive Panel mem- 
bers review each test item and make two determina- 
tions. First, they decide how low a percentage of stu- 
dents in the district could answer the item correctly 
and still leave the district satisfied with their perfor- 
mance. This is called the minimum level of perfor- 
mance. Next, they estimate the highest percentage of 
students that could realistically be expected to answer 
the item correctly. This is called the desired level of 
performance. Judgments are made without seeing 
students' test results. Districts might consider asking 
selecf f'd teachers to conduct the task at the same time 
as their students are taking the assessment test or 
immediately afterward. 

Once final minimum and desired levels are computed 
for each test item, a comparison is made with the dis- 
trict's item p values (the percent of students answer- 
ing each item correctly). When actual performance 
falls below the minimum, it is said to indicate a 
weakness. When performance exceeds the desired 
level, it is said to indicate u strength. Performance 
that falls between the minimum and desired levels is 
regarded as satisfactory. 

Since it is important for Interpretive Panel members to 
know both the district's curriculum and the typical 
I performance of students at the grades tested in the 
I assessment, it is likely that most (but not necessarily 
all) panel members will be fourth and eighth grade 
teachers. If there are enough teachers on the panels, 
it is a good idea to ask half of the fourth grade panel 
members to review the math portion of the fourth 
grade test and the other half to review the reading 
portion and, similarly, half of the eighth grade panel 
to review each test section. If the numbers are too 
small, though-say less than ten persons-the same 
panel member can review both the reading and math 
sections. Experience with the statewide Interpretive 
Panel shows that panel members spend less than 30 
minutes reviewing each test section. 

While information about strengths, weaknesses and 
satisfactory performance is interesting in isolation, it 
becomes especially useful if a district has matched the 
assessment items with its curriculum. Then it is pos- 
sible to make quite specific interpretations about the 
district's performance. For example, perhaps all of the 
identified weaknesses (according to Interpretive Panel 
results) were on objectives not included in the dis- 
trict's curriculum. This might suggest that the stu- 
dents are performing well enough compared to the 
curriculum; but it might be worth reviewing the cur- 
riculum to make certain that the missing skills were 
intentionally not covered. Alternately, though, a dis- 
trict may find that the students have not mastered 
skMls which the district thought had been taught. 
Then it is time to review the instructional methods 
and materials used to teach the curriculum. 

Examples of materials used with the 1985 Statewide 
Interpretive Panel, which districts might modify for 
their own use. appear on pages 10-A and 10-B. 




Validating Test Scores 

Many laypersons believe almost any reported statistic; 
if a number is printed in a newspaper or report, they 
think it must be "the truth." But educators know that 
some numbers-including test scores-may not accu- 
rately reflect the way things really are. 

We have all read guidelines that remind us not to 
make decisions based on just one piece of informa- 
tion. Test scores, for example, should never be the 
sole criterion for an action. Instead, they might be 
corroborated by teacher judgments. Or results from 
one year might be corroborated by scores from a pre- 
vious year. Or one test's results might be supported 
by results from a similar test given as a check on the 
first. 

How might a district corroborate their statewide as- 
sessment scores? The form below shows a framework 
for an analysis that can be conducted to determine 
whether assessment results support or conflict with 
other evidence available tc a district. It requires a 
comparison of assessment ^ "^ms with the district's 
curriculum objectives, an activity we have recom- 
mended elsewhere in this chapter. If the assessment 
is valid for a district, one would expect that there 
would be a higher percentage of items in the area of 
the form marked A than in the area marked B and, 
probably, than in the area marked C. Area D's per- 
centage should be the lowest percentage of the four. 

Items Measuring Objectives 



In Curriculum Not in Curriculum 



Assessment 






Items-Percent 


A 


B 


Correct 






Assessment 






Items-Percent 


C 


D 


Incorrect 







If a district has access to a computer and a staff 
member with expertise in statistical analysis, it might 
be worthwhile to compute a correlation between stu- 
dents' math assessment scores and their standardized 
math test scores, and between their two reading 
scores. Depending on the standardized test series, 
some of the assessment's reading subtests may be 
more appropriately correlated with language arts sub- 
tests. 

It would be useful to determine the degree of overlap 
in objectives tested by the assessment and standard- 
ized test before interpreting the correlation results. If 
there is little overlap in objectives, we would not be 
concerned by low correlations between test scores. If 
many of the same objectives are included in both 
tests, though, we would expect higher correlations. 

Just how high is a "higher correlation"? Unfortu- 
nately, there is no easy rule of thumb that can be used 
to answer that question because the answer depends 



on the number of students tested. If the same 100 
students were tested on both the assessment test and 
the standardized test, a correlation of .19 between the 
two scores means that they are related to a statistically 
significant degree. But if only 20 students are tested 
using the two instruments, a correlation of .40 is 
needed to make the same statement. (Remember that 
correlations range from -1.0 to + 1.0.) 

So let's assume that we obtain a correlation of .30 be- 
tween the dis net's fourth grade math assessment 
score and the standardized test math score; let's fur- 
ther assume that most of the same objectives are 
tested by both the assessment and the standardized 
test. If we »iave those two scores for 150 students, 
then a correlation of .30 means that the assessment 
results and standardized test results corroborate each 
other. If we have scores for just 15 students, though, 
we couldn't say that. 

Unfortunately, in probably half of Alaska's districts, 
there are not sufficient numbers of students to war- 
rant statistical analysis such as that described above. 
The formula used to compute a correlation coefficient 
includes a term representing the number of students 
tested. Because of the small number of students 
tested at any one grade in many Alaska districts, it is 
very difficult to attain high correlation coefficients. It 
would be a mistake to interpret a low correlation as ev- 
idence of test invalidity in such a case. It also means 
that little importance can be attached to correlation 
coefticients calculated on these small samples unless 
the coefficients are fairly substantial in size. 

Score Comparisons: Appropri* 
ate and Inappropriate 

Currently the State of Alaska does not report statewide 
assessment results for individual districts. Only re- 
sults for the state as a whole are released. But across 
the nation there is a growing trend for district-by-dis- 
trict, and even school-by-school, information to be 
made public. Given this general trend, it is critical 
that at least one person in every district be thoroughly 
briefed on appropriate and inappropriate uses of pub- 
licly-reported district assessment scores so that this 
infoimation can be disseminated to schools, commu- 
nity groups and media representatives within the dis- 
trict. What are those things we should all be aware of 
when looking at listings of individual districts' as- 
sessment scores? Should that ever happen with 
Alaska's Statewide Assessment scores: 

■ Remember that in small districts-say those with 
fewer than 30 students in a grade-district aver- 
ages are unstable (that is, they vary from year to 
year) and therefore not very useful for drawing 
conclusions about the district. 

■ Also remember than in most districts In Alaska, 
the number of students from just two grades 
(fourth and eighth) isn't sufficient to be truly 
representative of the district as a whole. 



continued, over 
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Score Comparisons, continued 

■ When looking at districts ranked according to 
average score, remember that differences in av- 
erage score from one rank to another can be very 
small. Similarly, small differences in the percent 
correct scores of districts may represent very 
small raw score differences. 

■ Recognize that the objectives tested in the as- 
sessment may match the curriculum better in 
some districts than in others. This is happen 
stance when it occurs, since no individual dis- 
tricts' curricula were used as the basis for the 
tests. Instead, subject matter experts selected 
the objectives they felt were most important to 
test from a comprehensive listing in the Alaska 
Objectives and Items Bank (AOIB). But it is 
true, for example, that some districts may choose 
to present long division in April of the fourth 
grade year, or emphasize dictionary skills in 
ninth grade. In such cases, students in those 
di5cricts would be at a disadvantage compared to 
districts where division was introduced in Octo- 
ber of the fourth grade and dictionary skills were 
a seventh grade focus. 

■ It is inappropriate to compute an average of the 
fourth and eighth grade scores and use that sin- 
gle figure as a measure of the district's perfor- 



mance on the assessment. That would be an 
appropriate procedure only if the same students 
took both the fourth and eighth grade test- 
something which is obviously impossible. To 
put the two groups together and determine an 
average score would be like measuring the height 
of all boys and girls in a school and reporting 
that the average student's height was 4'5\ 
Mathematically, that's a correct statement; but it 
is really meaningless when you stop to think 
about it. Similarly, there's no "average 4th/8th ' 
grader, so an average assessment score is a 
mythical concept, 

■ Finally, recognize that rankings of districts on 
assessment scores (or any educational outcome 
measure, for that matter) presume that all stu- 
dents in Alaska have equal educational opportu- 
nities. While that is the premise on which all 
public education in the United States is based, it 
is much harder to achieve practice than in 
theory-even in areas which are quite homoge- 
neous. In Alaska, where the geographic and cul- 
tural diversity are extreme, it is even more diffi- 
cult. This must not be used as an excuse to stop 
striving for equal opportunities; but to assume 
that they currently exist would be naive at best. 
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Information for Interpretive Panel Members 



Thank you for your willingness to participate in (he interpretive Panel orocess 
Tor the 1985 Alaska Statewide Assessment, it is this process that provides ihc only 
statewide indication of whether Alaskans students are meeting the e;tpectations held 
for them by their teachers and administrators. We guarantee that the 30 minutes 
you spend in this activity will be extremely valuable. 

There arc four enclosures with these instructions; please take a moment to 
ensure that you received all four: 

1. The Interpretation Form, 

2. A postage-paid envelope for returning the form to Inicrwesl, 

3. The test for the appropriate grade level, and 

i A Personal Services Agreement necessary for payment of your 
honorarium, 

if any of these four items is missing, please call Interwest immediately (503/223- 
3396, collect). Assuming all is ^n Order, please read the directions below before 
proceeding. Refer to tho num' tred sections of the Interpretation Form as you rend 
through the instructions below. 



Detailed Instructions for the Inter pretation Form 

1. NAM£--Print your name on this line. 

2. PANEL-Notc that the grade level and subject area you are to interpret is at the 
bottom of the sheet. (If the form docs not match the test booklet youWe been 
sent-bluc for grade 4, green for grade 8-we have made a mistake; please call us 
immediately,) Note also that you will review only the math section or the reading 
section, not both, 

1 ITEM CONTENT-This information is provided simply to help you k^cp your 
place in the review. 

4, MINIMUM-In the box, write the percentage that represents the minimum 
percent of students you feel should have answered this Item correctly. You are 
setting the Im limit to the expectations you have regarding the skill measured 
'by the item. You would consider it unacceptable if student performance fell below 
this percentage. For example, you might feel that at least 75 percent 

students at this grade should have been able to answer the first item corr^:tly. If 
so, you would place a 75 in the "minimum" column by the first item. If the 
students' actual performance is below the panel's average minimum, the item 
indicates a weakness. 

5. DESIR£D-^In the box, write the percentage that represents the percent of 
students you would like to see answer the item correctly. You are setting the wiL 
limit to the expectations you have regarding the skill measured by the item. You 
would be very pleased if the student performance exceeded this percentage. For 
example, you might feel that, while some students can't realistically be expected to 



answer the first item correctly, 90 percent could and thus 90 percent is a 
rcason:ble goal for which to strive. If so, you would place 90 in the "dcsird" 
column fcr the first item. Obviously, you would like to sec everyone answer the 
item correctly but, realistically, that is a suitable goal for only a few very easy 
items. For some very difficult items, the desired percentage might be only 30 or 40 
percent, If the students' actual performance is higher than the panel's average 
desired level, the item indicates a strength. (The gap between the minimum and 
the desired level forms the 'satisfactory' range, the range where performance is 
acceptable, but has not reached the goal,) 



Report your 'minimum' and "desired" scores as a percent of students "vho should 
answer the item correctly; the number will be between 0 and 100. Most panelists in 
the past chose to r mnd the scores to the nearest 5 percent (e.g., 1\ SO, 85); feel 
free, however, to u.ic an exact percentage whenever you think it n^ore meaningful. 

Base your decisions of minimum and desired performance on the cr,p':ctations m 
hold for the students i n vour particular setting. Do not aticrnpt to *.rt levels for 
the entire state. Interpretive Panel members were selected fr:m all iicross the t^ic. 
if each panelist reflects the expectations of his or her own ankf. ^'"C P^^*?* 
averages will be reasonably representative for the state as a .♦'hr)' (lncint.v.V.iy, 
don't forget that the students took the test in late March; your (.^ nations «Uuid 
be those you hold for fourth or eighth graders in late Marcn.) 

6. 'UNIMPORTANf ITEMS-Whilc the coiucnt of the lests wPs carefully selected, 
you might encounter an item which appears to you to tncasure a skill which is of 
absolutely no importance to a student's education, if so. ''Ta to th: hox mnrked 
"Unimportant Items' and drcle the number of the item in the box. Fir example, if 
you feel item 27 dO'"\ no: ineasute anything worthwhile, the number '27' in the box 
should be circled. Do not cite items that might be of lesser importance than most, 
nor items that are /.ore appropriate at other grades, Mark only those itetiis which 
relate to a skill which is of virtually no_valuc. 



Should you have questions about the meaning of 'minimum' and 'desired,' how to 
complete the form, or anything else about this task, use the Assf.<;smenf Hotline 
(503/223-3396, collect) to obtain further information. When you have completed 
the forn, use the enclosed postage-paid envelope to return it to us. Discard the 
test jcnd your form back as soon as possible; your envelope must be postmarked 
no later than April 22nd for you to receive your honorarium. (Should anything- 
such as slow mail-make this deadline impossible, please call us collect to let us 
know of the delay,) 

The Interpretive Panel process is perhaps the most important step in making the 
assessment information useful to Alaska's educational decision makers. Your 
participation is greatly appreciated. 
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ASSESSMENT 
I/-. PROGRAM 



INTERPRETNE PANEL 
FOml 



2 

1. Dog K:«ni races 

2. Dollin-qucstitin 

3. DollarMiicihod 

i Tackle shop'Cquaiion 
i Tackle shop- fact 

6. Balloons 

7. DoghousC'QiJcslion 
I DoihousC'Cquaiion 

9. Sitka- mci hod 

10. Silka- fact 

1 1. Add, no regroup 

12. Add, regroup 

13. Add decimal] 

N. Subtract, no regroup 

15. Subtract, regroup 

16. Subtract, regroup 

17. Subiract decimals 
IS. Multiply, no regroup 

19. Multiply, regroup 

20. Multiply, regroup 



4 minimm desired - 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ n 

□ □ 

minimum desired 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



Division, no remainder 
Division w/remninder 
Words for number 
Sequence 
Place value 
RDunding-ttns 
Rojndinn'hiindreds 
Even/odd 
• v[is for line 
c froin clock 

Metric unit or length 
Customary unit of weight 
Meters in a kilometer 
Feci in a yard 
Mjltiplying by zero 
Identify fraction 
Words for fraction 



minimum tisnted 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

niimm d?s/retf 

□ □ 

n □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



Wimportjnt" Items 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 




11 12 13 U 15 16 :: 13 19 2J 


"6 


21 22 23 7} 25 2S 2. 28 29 35 


31 32 33 3^ 35 36 37 





4thgracieMath 



name 



MATHEMATICS 
APPLICATION 

Applicmion iiems pmhicm 
^lllvln|^ iJtniilymj! U(\\, irm- 
\M]^m\tn\n\omt\m inK>nijlh 
e(juiluw.ch«)vm|! iheiwci ip' 
p[0(ii*hln>{il\CdpfoM«n,drierniin. 
in^ Hhii'h (jjij ire needed lo 
pi(ihleni,4i>d\\ion ltem^ ^eneralh 
coinM ufjvhofl Mnrn prohlcm.^iih 
iifierri'«n relevant quMionx 



GRADE 4 



3STRENGTHS3".kA< " 



Item Pftj^ 

Itr(n2L'nder.ijnji;_.i!if M\m 

GuenjwnrdproNeni rfquirini: 
jddiiionJJ^tiiult'jiiMikrrihe 
ijUMioii "Whjl d(){N ih^pmhtcni A 
Miutiitind'"NjrvcwjNWi.1iitM A 



m h 1 tnc Hitr\ ii* i/ir i/wh kin mi ihr 

smwMii'u'iiiiiJinmDhvi 



IHmJHdi* in Snlveihe Pr«hleiii 
lnPjn2nl ihe simeprohleni, 
41 Lnewhiiwliiti«;idJiiinnio 
lind ih( \a\i\ numkr o\ mMts 
(i*nedhji!iftechildrtn Rarjiewj* 

ltem7Un(JeNjndingihe PinMeni 
InPjfi lotjnniheriMvpjn 
prohlcm. 7^'* recii^ni/ed i!ijtlhe\ 
MercjAcd hilind Ihe arej iilj^hrLi. 
riillier Hiunlhe heipht.widih.nr 
pfn.neler. Rjniie*j*lfl9<ii7t A 



Ilr 



Si'l^cihe PruhlcTi 
■wnd piinpfitie \h«d 

fiirmuNiJ\3i*(iuldjii\elhfm ihe 

wtc)int\i 

Item 9 How in Solve ihe ProMem 

llernxVindlOMere h^ed nnj 
^h^)1 *nrd priihlem jIwii Afichor^jr 
FeHrihun half ihe xiiidenh— u^*! 
-I^ne* hd* IP UNt vviNiiction In ilt- 
\tmm Ihe )eiir in which Atichmpe 
hvdtKvninejciiy Rin|!eu^4H^i(i 
74 }A wtcintii. 

tlem 10 Idrniiljiin^'Fji'ix 

lien proved Jiltii'uli jsuell 
Onh k'ould ^HeihefHipul.iinn 
lit Archnr^iie «hen ii hcoiiietioi), 
ilihou)!hihiNti(iurevi'iNdiieiil<i «tjtrd 
inihepriihleiii Rjuje Ml I 74 
\ vtakntw. 



Cotnmem 

Niilic< thji Mvidtnix did M nn 
iheiuiii'pjr proMcni inviil\in|! jJdi' 
iinniliemv^jndM In the pioMctib 
iinjrejilien>WjndK).NiudeniN l^ntM 
*hjtwj*j'l,cth ■ ' ' iiiafiv did nul 
l«nimii«j\ nei'i.>\jr)iiiiiul|tpK 
lent!ihiimfvi»idiMii/indjn;j Prtii- 
lerb*ilhk ■ > ir' |(lni,i) ♦>ai<' 
^rniju\ed h) < r lejdir^' 
nuiiif«rtiMui)i'r*'(»h;irvv :-h<>tv 
ll'r^Cl■lK^:''lhl^c llHrli* ^ctcitu ^ju 
omlu^cd Ihe UpK' lu' te.' id 
^puliitiiin 



GRADES 



SwmmofPeifomonce 

1 STRENGTH 5 WEAKNESSES 



l(m t^rformnce 

ThMlem rtqyirfiht ij,'nt* in 
tidd I { 4\tu(c\^\ ih' lif tij:uifs 
ifviil'.. ,j;dain(j|> jnswercd 
tiinr.ii).rjnj;e*jsh^ :us^\ \ 
Htatntw. 



llrm,^Ho*nt SoKeihe ProMem 
In Ihe Mfl^'le k>imjth perlor 
irijnct h) eilhei ^Nde tin inv iieii. 
^7 i'i cunecil) ideniiliediddin^ 4^ 
ihe<*4v iiKnlvcjNhnnvknrJ prrMeni 
(ifiihe numher ul people ^l^lIln^ ihe 
Ml HnodGkicr Riin^e mjn id 
% ^l-ieUiivel) htjfh.hui perlor 
nijnce*jNMillb<ii<r4irrfflx'A. 

Item 12 Hfltt in Soheihe PmNeni 
he« hnn lo^l1^elhl^ 
l^O'kltpvkurd pioMem JMNpuHrA 
lion Rjn^'e«aN^7iiill4 \ rroiixu. 

Item |<i ihu 

M Lnew *hichriix>i(i^'d4ij 
«eri- needed lo vihc ^ udiJ prtthlem 
on i<^tu^t\ SiMMM) m^t 
|u^tJ ^h4^Ic hi^'her ft.HinH? -I 
N'mHiifu, 

Item 15 Lnnecdi'd I)j|j 

In ihi" lurrjhtiui ^er^llln ni lifin 
l4.iirK4f) 4'M'(iuld icll^hu'h ddU 
well' NOT ncodi-dlii miKcjuhiJ 
piiihlk'ni roijittrin): niyliiplicjimn 
Rji}:<ttjx5ilMoK:? ,4 wtakm. 

Item Ifi Hou iD.Snlu'lhcI'ruhlcnt 
In PjH : III the Item 1,^ mird 
pruhlmii. M ft', xihjIJ »fk'ii itic ini 
r\ici|ujtiiin tiiM>lu'lhc pruhlkMn 
RJ^J;^•*J^^7||>)^U t HYpiHfu, 



Comimtts 

then iMpjrt,cij;hihpr.iJaN 
pcdittiiuneeon nuih jpplajiinn itniiN 
tell Miihtn the Hjihljiliirv r-injic. 
OU'i. lheroni;ic priiHem> *iihul 
(.libdn)! J^erJ)!e^ and Mihinp^urd 
priiMciiix In pjniculjr, eighth {irjdcrN 
hjj irouhle deterii)ipin|! what jdJi' 
iiniul djtjuen- needed iiimiIhm 
pfuhlent.tit i»hik'h daij*eicf\tr,i 
iltenhU. AleJ^ uhtrc ktudcntN 
pcrlnrind NjiiNU'viiirtl| invivde 
'ldrl1lll)tnJ;lJet^l^J^hl^r »>trd 
piiihlef((. 

'Deietiiiininp the ri^hi ef>ilMii)ii> 
»)ilve J pruhlem. 

• Appl)in[: Ijhehiiiiciet*. Ineiximr 
rei'Hund 

• ("jleutjiinepi-timetci 



BKI copy AVAILABLE 
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Glossary and Index 



A Practical Guide for Assessing Alaska's Students 

A Glossary of Important 
Terms 

The list below contains definitions for a number of 
important assessment terms. While the terms may be 
used throughout the Assessment Handbook, the chap- 
ter number l'o!!o\ving the definition is where the topiv 
is emphasized. If no chapter number appears, the 
topic is not a major topic in the Handbook, although 
an understanding of the topic may be helpful as you 
study other assessriient issues. 



Glossary and Index 



■ DfffinMonm of important 
: tomis 



m ^Vhatv In tlie AMMsmeat 
Handbook a diaeoaslon of 
each concopt can be foand 



A through E 



I achievement test: A test that measures the ex- 
tent :o which a student has acquired certain in- 
formation or mastered certain skills. Chapter 5 



I alignment: The process of assuring that cur- 
riculum, instruction and testing all match each 
other, and that communication among educators 
and administrators at all levels within a district 
is op**n and functional. Chapter 1 



I aptitude test: A test that measures a person s 
ability to learn or develop proliC:rncy in some 
particular area if appropriate education or train- 
ing is provided. Chapter 5 

I cohort: A group of individuals who are compa- 
rable on some dimension: for example, students 
at the same grade level within a district or state. 
Chapter 6 

I cohort analysis: Following the same group of 
students across grades, for example, to track 
their achievement from one year to another. 
Chapter 6 



■ cO'normed: Two or more tests that are normed 
with the same group of students. Chapter 5 



■ content validity: The extent to which a test 
matches the curriculum objectives and subject 
content of a given program. Chapter 5 
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■ correlation coefficient: A measure of the de- 
gree to reliability between two sets of measures 
for the same group of individuals. Correlation 
coefficients ran^^e from 0.00, indicating a com- 
plete absence of relationship, to + 1.00 and - 
1.00, indicating a perfect positive or negative 
correspondence. Chapter 10 



I criterion referenced test (CRT): A test that is 
designed to provide information on the specific 
knowledge or skills possessed by a student. The 
scores on a criterion referenced test have mean- 
ing in relation to what the student knows or can 
do. Chapter 2 



I educational significance: A judgment that test 
performance, or the difference in test perfor- 
mance by separate groups, is meaningful or im- 
portant in practical terms. This term is often 
contrasted with statistical significance (see be- 
low). 



■ empirical norm c!%tes: The actual dates on 
which a test publisner tested the students in the 
norm group. Publishers recommend these dates 
to schools as the dates that should be used for 
administering the test. Testing at times other 
than the empirical norm dates means that stu- 
dents may have received more or less instruction 
than the norm group. Chapter 2 



F through N 



■ formative evaluation: An evaluation conducted 
at a time when a program can still be modified. 
The primary purpose of such an - valuation is to 
collect information that will help improve the 
program. Chapter 2 

■ grade equivalent score (GE): The grade level 
for which a given score is the rerJ or estimated 
average. Chapter 5 



■ item analysis: The process of evaluating indi- 
vidual test items to assure their quality with re- 
spect to certain characteristics. Item analysis 
involves determining such factors as the diffi- 
culty value and discriminating power of the item. 
All such characteristics are then used to judge 
the overall quality of the item. 



■ normal curve equivalent (NCE): A measure- 
ment scale developed for Title I (Chapter 1 ) eval- 
uation requirements. The scale ran^L^es from 1 to 
99, with units equal in size across the score 



range. The equivalence of units makes it possi- 
ble to average scores across groups and to aggre- 
gate results across tests. 



I norm group: The sample of students to whom a 
.est has been given in order to estimate how well 
the student population in general would perform 
on th': measure. A norm group should be as 
representative as possible of the variation ex- 
pected within the general population. Key di- 
mensions to be represented in a norm group in- 
clude ethnicity, socioeconomic status, size of 
school system, location of system (urban, rural 
or suburban), public vs. non-public schools, and 
geographical region of the country. Chapter 3 



I norm referenced test (NRT): A test that is de- 
signed to provide information on how well a stu- 
dent performs in comparison to other students. 
The scores on a norm referenced test have mean- 
ing in terms of their relation to the scores made 
by an external reference group. Chapter 2 



PRACTICAL TIP 
It's not hard to find definitions and explanations of 
.-neasurement terms and concepts, but it is hard to 
find ones that are understandable. You'll find that 
statistics and measurement textbooks are frequently 
obtuscr and usually assume you have a deep passion 
for formulas and Greek letters. Use them as a last 
resort, but first direct your attention to the 
"practical" references given at the end of each chapter 
of the Assessment Handbook. 



■ norms tables: Tables presented in test manuals 
or available from test publishers that show the 
relationship of different types of scores to one 
:.nother (e.g.. raw scores to percentiles). Tables 
are usually provided for each test level and time 
of testing (norms dates) as well a-i by grade level 
of the student tested. Chaplt r 5 



O through Z 



m out-of-level testing: Administering a test at a 
level below or above the one generally recom- 
mended for a student based on his or her grade 
level. Such testing is done to accommodate the 
ability levels of students who are either much 
above or much below the average of students 
their age and thus would not be able to demon- 
strate the knowledge and skills they possess. 
Chapter 3 



[percentile rank: An indication of a student's 
standing in comparison with all students in the 
norm group who took the same test. Percentile 
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ranks range from a low of 1 to a high of 99. A 
percentile rank stands for the percentage of stu- 
dents who obtained scores equal to or less than a 
given score. Chapter 5 



I p value: An index which signifies the percent- 
age of examinees who answered a test item cor- 
rectly. Chapter 10 



■ raw score: The number of test items answered 
correctly by a student. Because different tests 
have different numbers of items, raw scores can- 
not be compared from one test to another. 
Chapter 6 



r reliability: The extent to which a test can be 
depended upon to provide consistent, unam- 
biguous informat ion. Reliability is usually re- 
ported as a correlation coefficient, with the closer 
the coefficient is to +1.00, the higher the relia- 
bnity. Types of reliability commonly reported for 
tests include test-retest, alternate forms, split 
half and Kuder-Richardson (KR) 20. Chapter 5 



I scale score: A score that expresses the results 
\ particular test for all forms and levels on a 
Swigle common scale. Scale scores allow compar- 
isons to be made from grade to grade or level to 
level of a test. Chapter 5 



I standard score: A general term referrin.^ to any 
of several types of "transformed " scores. Haw 
scores are expressed in terms of standard scores 
for reasons of convenience, comparability and 
ease of interpretation. For example, the raw 
scores of two tests can be expressed in compara- 
ble terms by using standard scores. Chapter 6 



I standardized test: A commercially published 
test designed to provide a systematic sample of 
individual performance. The test is adminis- 
tered according to prescribed directions, scored 
in conformance with definite rules, and inter- 
preted in reference to certain normative informa- 
tion. Chapter 3 



■ stanine: A standard score scale that ranges 
from a low of 1 to a high of 9. with a specified 
percentage of cases falling into each category. 
Chapter 6 



■ statistical significance: A judgment, based on 
the application of statistical calculation, that a 
certain test score or the difference in scores be- 
tween separate groups are "really" djfferent-that 
is, ,*ot just apparently different because of 



chance fluctuations. While statistical signifi- 
cance gives the appearance of scientific truth, it 
must be understood that results of statistical 
analyses are very dependent on the number of 
students tested. The smaller the number of 
scores analyzed, the bigger the difference is re- 
quired for it to be statistically significant. For 
this reason, many persons talk about both stp.- 
tistical and educational significance when refer- 
ring to test scores. 



r summative evaluation: An evaluation con- 
ducted at a time when a summary judgment is to 
be made about a program. The primary purpose 
of such an evaluation is to collect information 
that can be used to determine whether a pro- 
gram should be retained or deleted. Chapter 2 



I survey battery: A group of several standardized 
tests administered together. Such tests typically 
cover a broad range of basic skills content. 
Chapter 5 



I testwiseness: The possession of skills indepen- 
dent of subject matter knowledge that make it 
possible for students to achieve better test 
scores. Such skills can be taught and will result 
in small but consistent improvement in test 
scores. Chapter 3 



I validity: The characteristic of a test that refers 
to whether the items in the instrument are a fair 
measure of the content or construct the test says 
il is measuring. There are various types of valid- 
ity. Content validity is of major importance in 
achievement tests; predictive validity is a critical 
characteristic of aptitude or ability tests; and 
construct validity is a requirement for many psy- 
chological tests. 



A FINAL NOTE 
There is much to know about educational testing 
that can't he covereJ in detail in the limited space 
available in this handbook. But that doesn't mean 
you don't have any help available. The Division of 
Educational Program Support of the Alaska Depart- 
mentof Education has trained staff and contractors 
who can provide technical assistance in all areas of 
student assessment You can write them at Pouch F, 
Juneau, Alaska 99811 or call (907)465-2900, 
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